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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
B GALLBRY,-with-a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from 
Ten to Six, and Passer — on Saturday, the 28th of August. 

—" er GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





‘EXHIBITION OF PRIZE P. INTINGS, &c., to be distri- 


i ber next, amo! e Subscribers of the present 
Year WILL I OP ED ED ON MONDAY, AUGUST THE rn, at 
the “Dudley and remain open 


Feyptian Hall, Piccadilly, an: 
till the prea: fre aida DMISSION. FREE. Subscriptions will 
be received, and Engrayings delivered at the Gallery. 
ROBERT A. KEASTON, Acting Sec: . 
CHARLES J. ROME, Exhibition Manager. 


RT-UNION OF GLASGOW. — LONDON 
BRANCH, 3, ALFRED PLACE, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
W.C.— Subscriptions received, and ae information afforded on 
aycation to LEY BROMFIELD, 
on. Secretary for London. 


o* beautiful Engrav: in Line of “The Playground,” after 
T. women R.A., is being delivered on receipt of subscription. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—CERAMIC COURT. 
/ Under the direction of «Sem Deca, Bea.» F.S.A. The Be Bx: 
f Enamels, P ow contains examples 

nibitiee. Collections of | of Her Her Maety the Gu the ux Gueen the Duke of Devon 
shire, Earl cae Seymour, eq. BLE ible E.L Lygon, Baroness de 
Goltsnidt, Esq. Dr. Sibson, F'R.8.3. Fale! 
Stoke-upon- shear nag a Rittener and Saxby, Mess: 
Madame Temple, &c. Together bey choice examples of the 
manufactures of Saal Minton, peepee err & Burns, Ridgway 
& Co., Rose, Phillips, &c., &c., inclu ing the series of Ceramic Works 
executed for the Art Union of London 











MR. WILLIAM KIDD'S AUTUMNAL TOUR. 


ME WILLIAM KIDD will revisit CORN- 
WALL the second week in aca able 3 “Ons is first Grand 
Entertainment at TRU RO, on Aa home- 
—_ thr: SOUTH TH DEV ‘ON, he erie Stine all the'various 
nstitutions tween ba and TAUNTON appearing at 
TORQUAY on Wednesday, Oct. 27:—MR. KIDD will ‘be in London 
agin on Mostar, , Nov. 15, Tint time to fulfil his engagements at the 
Crystal Palace, ydenham, and elsew! le 
All Communications to’ be to Mr. WILLIAM KIDD, 
New Road, Hammersmith. 


OY¥AL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. NEW THEATR 
The beg Berard £3. ee = the ~~ — Fok ‘are respectfully 
informed ¢ 
There will be no ———— 
Extra Night on Monday. Last night but Three. 
Last Night of DON GIOVANNI. 
Monday next, At 9, the last extra it of ‘th will 
sake piste ch white go one will nee for the last time 
issn, Sorartsopers 01 IN GIOVANNI, with the following 
tv werful cas Sn Gena Mdme. Grisi ; Zertina,, Lorene Bosio 
vira, Malle. re Don Gioy. Leporello, 
or Ronconi; Masetto, Signor Pol mi; ie Coulmentntens. 
Signor Tagliatico; and Don ‘Ottavio, Signor Tamberlik. 
Conductor, Mr, Costa. 
The minuet will be danced by Malle. Zina and M. Desplaces. 
commences at hare nd Bight o'clock 








The Opera 

Pit tickets, 10s. 6d. ; eatre stalls, 10s. 6d., 7s., and 5¢.; 
i amphitheatre, 2s. oF tier boxes, £3 tts, 64, 

Second Night of ZAMPA. 

Last night but Two. , 

ee AREwL, will be ted Hérold's R t 
Characters Sie. Peston snd Veins, Didiée ; Signori Ronconi, 
Neri-Baraldi, , Viarini, and Tamberlik. 





ReTHE ESTATE OF THE LATE W. PICKERING, PUBLISHER, 
177, PICCADILLY, A BANKRUPT. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVER to AUTHORS 
Arsene, that a gS Warks 9 still remain removed, ond in the hands | of the 
id within one month from this d date te be coll br by ‘nn 
to finally wind up the affairs of this Estate. 
E. W. EDWARDS, Official Assignee, 

$ August, 1858, s 22, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
Gerry orem PICTURES BY LIVING 
ARTISTS for SALE, at re moderate prices, at MORBY’S 
boos ta of Frith, cite. ‘eh le, Ladell, Beavis, Lewis, 
pana e fae Halle; W. TRA ay oS 
‘Adsolon Armfield, Pare Mogford, » Waine- 
Ly r 


Wily a Mo A. Williamson, 
Bates, Pull oa Soran, Skaadois Looking. 


TUTOR FOR COLLEGE, &e.—A Married 











who prepares Two Pa for the Universit 
her and whose iene very healthy and quiet 
Yilage, will have'a VACANCY for a Nob 3 Son 
IL For further pastioulure, birens pre-paid to 
Tan Taare, Of Meears. “Walters, Roumieu, and Young, Lincoln's 





AN APPEAL FOR YMENT.—TO THOSE WHO CAN 


EMPLO 
SYMPATHISE WITH THE LOSS OF A LIMB. 


Hoong IS EARNESTLY DESIRED 


Prepering 3 G, REVI! CO. 
zBRADING, EVISING, PYING, INDEXING, 





IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE 


FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
ON AUGUST 31, SEPTEMBER 1, 2, AND 3, 1853, 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO, 
M _ oa ICTOIRE BALFE, 


MADAME *CASTELLAN A 
MADAME ALRBONI, 
MISS DOLBY, 
AND 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 
bos SIMS REEVES, SIGNOR RONCONI, 
MR. bee SMITH, MR. WEISS 
AND 
SIGNOR TAMBERLIK. SIGNOR BELLETTI. 
Orcanist, MR. STIMPSON. 
CONDUCTOR. .......4+ eedeccccccee MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING 


EDNESDAY MORNING. 
) a ee wesens och sdenng ce cenubsvelsdancecoiencevece Cosra. 


THURSD/ AY MORNING. 


ELIJAH ....... 





MENDELSSOHN. 





MESSIAH 


FRIDAY MORNING. 
ge scessccceces (A New Oratorio) 


Heyry Lestiz. 
. MENDELSSONN. 
.. BEeruoven. 
TU ESDAY EVENING—A Miscstianzovs Concert, 
COMPRISING 








OVERTURE.......... of Corinth)............ Rosstnt. 

ACIS AND GALATEA. With additional Accom- 
paniments by Costa) ........ccccccesecsevececees HANDEL 

OVERTURE .......... (Der Preyschiit:)............ WHER. 

SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 

OVERTURE ............ (Fra Diarolo) wabvapcbaess AUBER. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING—A Muscxe.iassovs Concent 
COMPRISING 





Mozart. 
MENDELSSOHN, 
. Rossi. 
OVERTURE .............. Zampa) Rctenicacaedesaes Herorp. 
aaeaaban EVENING—A Peeerenanercs Concert, 
COMPRISING 
THE SCOTCH Compused for & in A Minor)........ MENDRLSSOMN. 
SERENATA { yt) occasion of ti 
crag of the Pri sededeccacecce Costa. 
OVERTU: ceases og ae = OY sevecee SPOHR. 
SELECTIONS — OPERAS, &e. 
OVERTURE ........... .(Buryanthe). . Werner. 





FRIDAY EVENING—A FULL DRESS BALL. 





Eero oS detailed Programmes of the Performances may 
have t' post: or may obtain them on or after the 
26th Jay (with any other ee desired), on application to 
Mr. Henry Hows t, Secretary to the Committee, 34, Bennett’s Hill, 
Birmingham. 


J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman. 


EW MUSIC.—All gratis and po 


New Cai 
pees. nly of Music quartets, se s, &c., &c., with co; 
indexes. Catalogue of new and popular Piano! 

List of Musical Novelties, vo vocal and instrumental. “A dainty selec- 

— ea ae -stored shelves spore Cocks Sisto Nats pen 
ington whose enterprise is som: ae ee jous, whose 

names, we gladly observe, are a pretty ee that there will 

be some degree of excelfence in t in the mbet a which they indorse.”— 

London Journal, June 12. rt Cocks & Co. New Burling- 

ton Street, London, w. 





e free,— 
e of Vocal Music, csannallie ng = test issues. 


HE LITERARY GAZETTE.—Parr I. ior 
July) of the New Series is now ready. Price ls. 8d.—Of 
4s, are ie Street, Fleet Street, where communications are to ‘he 
dressed, and Advertisements are received. 
*,* Some of the Numbers in Part I. being out of print, pomened 
Copies have been used to supply the deficiency. These numbers will 
be immediately reprinted. 





MODERN BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, 
INTS TO BOOKBUYERS. By which a 
- saving of about ONE-HALF may be —— in the purchase 
of Modern Books, sent, post free, to order inclosing two stamps, 
addressed to SAU NDERS & OTLEY publishers. Conduit Street. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
is Published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. ADMIRAL BLAKE. 
Il. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. 
Til. (RON BRIDGES. 
IV. LIFE OF WYCLIFFE. 
¥. PROFESSOR BLUNT AND HIS WORKS. 
VI. SHIPWRECKS, 
VII. BRITISH MUSEUM. 
VIII. THE CONDITION AND FUTU RE OF INDIA. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





No. CCVIL., 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
ALLYTUBBER ; OR A SCOTCH SETTLER 
IN IRELAND; with Advice to his Countryman. 
London: Houlston & Wright. Edinburgh: Menzies. 





Published this day, Vol. 16, containing heat and Vittoria, 
Leipzig and Hanau, price 5s. 
HIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE 
AND THE EMPIRE OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. 


The late Mr. Colburn’s authorised Library Edition in 8vo. large 
type. Translated by JOHN STEBBING, Esq. 


“This sixteenth volume of M. Thiers’ is, beyond comparison, his 
ablest."—Edinburgh Review, July. 


Willis & Sotheran, 136, Strand. 





Second Edition, ey: 5 
y Gilley. now 


"THE POETRY. OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN 
Political and Satirical ell 

——— and _ ae Espa, of She Right Hon. G. —- Earl of 
Carlisl juis Wellesle a Right Hon. J. H. Frei 
Gifford,  Righ’ Hon. W. Pitt, and others. With Ex Sapir Notes 
and complete List of the Authors. By CHARLES EDMONDS. 

“ Canntno’s happiest effusions will be found in the Anti-Jacobin.”* 
—Edinburgh Revlaw, July, 1858. 


Willis & Sotheran, 136, Strand. 


—. exo. it with Six Cusennane Etchings 
added, price 6s. 








NEW WORK ON BRITISH PLANTS. 
Now ready, Part 2 of 


RITISH WILD FLOWERS, ILLUSTRATED 
by J. E. SOWERBY, Sore ie 7 Key to the eetral. 


‘Orders, by C. PIERPOINT JOHNSON. To be completed in 20 Parts, 
Figures : 


eaeh ree 4 Plates, or 14 Deseriptions. Price, 

» Ls. 6d. Part. The entire Work will comprise 
about 1,600 Figures and form one volume. Prospectuses may be had 
through all Booksellers, or of the Publisher 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth (S.). 





figs GENERA OF BRITISH MOTHS. By 





AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
THE wh peg ara a Price 4s. “ Words are wanting 
tomy anything which has not been already said in favour of this 
markable work. The 185th edition is before us, and, after a careful 
pereel of it, we have come to the conclusion that if f hundreds of 
musical students who are wasting time and moncy aed forget 
all the Lat rest and commence with this work, we feel 
suaded tha —- find every page, of 3 co at more 
double eae the whole work. ristian World. 
London: 


Cocks & Co., New Bu ‘treet, W.; and of 
all Musicsellers. 
ECON D- HAND BOOKS.—Now Ready, r fratis, 
a CATALOGUE OF STANDARD ‘ 
HAND B KS i in i thee of Literature. Books of Prints, 


Bonet Oe many in handsome ‘m. Sooriangden 
Sons, T Oainon 8 ’ City, London. Established 1809 


ILLIAM TEGG & CO.’S DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE OF STANDARD WORKS in various Depart- 
ments of Literature, sent free by post. 


85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 











TALES ABOUT ANIMALS. 
llth Edition, => ay eat nt al HARVEY 
ETER “PARLEY'S TALES ABOUT ANI- 
oo A New Edition, carefully revised by WILLIAM 


i. oe HUMPHREYS. Illustrated by a Series of Pic- 
ups of Moths, ee by pf rare Seiten 
ates are 


pillars, a the os Sette which = S 
coloured from Part 


two Moths and Ca‘ 5 + ~~ whic at oe 

—The Muslin—The le— ‘The Cinnabar Moth 
The Red Arches—The Crimson-speckled Footman—The Orange 
Footman—The Four-spot Footman—Th Th 
Dart—The Coast 


The Dotted Rustic—The Purple Clay—The Ingrailed Clay—The 
Double Square, &c. &c. 
London: Published by Paul Jerrard & Son, 170, Fleet Street. 


he te 8, contains Fi 








Just published (Second Edition), price 1s. cloth. 
ORIGIN OF THE SCOTS AND THE SCOT- 


TISH LAMOT SES. JAMES PATERSON, Author of 
the “ History of the County and Families of Ayr,” c. &e. 
a et . P. Nimmo, 2, St. David Street. ppt ‘W. Kent 
& Co., Street. Sold by all Booksellers. 





SPLENDID TaLveenATe ye UST COST FIFTEEN 


THE ARTJOURNAL :, containing the » Engray- 


from of Robert , Esq., 
inar tgeernn, Gall he, Heme Maer 
Gallery” Complete, 9 vols. to. cloth, gilt, 91. Se" 1849-87. 


JOHN H. W. CADBY, 83, New bag my 9 » publishes on 
the Ist of each month a Cat Standard Second- 
hand SS Rn) pat ot to book-buyers 
(post free) upon receiving a sen 





London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapsid 


NAPSACKS for TOURISTS, 18s. ee —The 
Bs toe or Piece! spon Crores io =. Sing 


i sn oh Garren the oe ‘ket or on saddle. 


Post Office Orders paynbte to EDMISTON & SON, 69, Strand. 














Just published in 8yo. price 5s. 
Tee PEOPLE IN CHURCH ; Their Mt te 
k of Common Pra sotitat reise Chapel-Master 
to fo the Hon. Society o' s Inn. 
London: Bell & Daldy, Fleet Street 
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WORKS 


ON 


BOTANY & GARDENING. 








In crown 8vo., price 12s., illustrated with numerous 
Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and General 
Objects, 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, 
or Improving an Estate. (From a Quarter of an Acre 
to a Hundred Acres in extent.) By EDWARD KEMP, 
Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 

“Mr. Kemp’s ‘How to Lay Out a Garden’ is the best work on 
Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this mt cong 
its value being much incre: y an extraordinary num of 
excellent instructive woodcuts.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Price 2s. in cloth. 


THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 
For the use of persons who possess.a small Garden. 
By EDWARD KEMP. The Eleventh Edition, en- 
larged and improved. 


In crown 8vo., price 16s. in cloth. 


PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTION- 

; Comprising the Names, History, and Culture 

of a Plants known in Britain, together with a ‘ull 
Explanation of Technical Terms. 


Complete in three volumes, price 33s. each, elegantl:r 
bound in cloth. 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN, 


Edited by Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY. 
Price 7s. in cloth. 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. Being an Alphabetical 
Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants grown in 
Gardens and Shrubberies. With Full Directions for 
their Culture. By Mrs. LOUDON. Seventh Edition, 


Price 5s. in cloth. 


7 + or 
PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING | ax 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. With Particular Reference 
to Conifer. In which all the Hardy Species are 
ea Described. By Messrs. STANDISH & 


In one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 36s., with upwards of 
500 Illustrations. 


r T 7 TXT, 

THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; OR, 
THE STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, AND 
USES OF PLANTS. By Dr. LINDLEY. Illustrated 
upon the Natural System. 


In one volume, 8vo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 12s 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 
STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. With a 
Glossary of Technical Terms. By Dr. LINDLEY. 


A New Edition, in one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


MEDICAL AND CCONOMICAL 


BOTANY. By Dr. LINDLEY. With Numerous 
Illustrations. 


In one volume, 8vo. half-bound, with 400 Illustrations, 
price 5s, 6d. 


SCHOOL BOTANY; OR, THE RU- 


DIMENTS OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. By Dr. 
LINDLEY, 


Complete, price 61, 6s. half-bound, in Imperial Folio, 
with 51 plates. 


THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND, NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY 
BRADBURY. With Full Descriptions of their dif- 
ferent ee and ted tyr Dr LINDLEY gee MOORE, 
F.L.S., and Edited 


“New Boranicat Facts are —_ = roneys to sign process. 

Nature-printed plates afford mo) yy to aoe "Botaniet = 

even the o lants, as owing to the 

they are subj aed. at and ce hi orto ioe ible to the faked 

Sonia Eeedonen deah “$00 Plates, Folio, Nature-privted, 
ni m 

Imperial Printing ome vi Vieni, 1856. ia 


os 





Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 





NEW WORK BY DR. LINDLEY. 
—>— 
This day is published, price 1s. 
DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY: 
OR THE ART OF DESCRIBING PLANTS 


Correctly in Scientific nr Bly Self-Instruction and the 
00 


By PROFESSOR LINDLEY, F.R.S. 


Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Strect. 





A New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and numerous 
ti lustrations, price 25s. cloth. 


L} FE of MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI: 


With Translations of many of his Poems and Letters ; ae . 


Ig oe of shea Set and Vittoria Colonna. By JOH 

S. HARFORD, Esq., FRS., Member of the Academy x 
Painting of St. Luke, - Rome, ‘and of the Roman Archeological 
Society. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 

“As a critical and historical | has hitherto been pated, in 
sketch of the series of works pro- | England, and it wi t fail to 
duced ‘by Michael Angelo, ft is | assist in the seeatin of our 
more perfect than anything that | English taste.” —Ezaminer. 


London : Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE TALES 
AND STORIES OF THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 


Just published, in crown 8yo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ATHARINE ASHTON. Being the seventh 


work of a new and Rees uniform Edition of the Stories 
and Tales by the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” publishing monthly and 
comprising the following works :— 
sy HERBERT, 2s, 6d. Rone ag 3s, 6d, 
RUDE, 2s. 
EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET ‘PERCIY. AL. 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 2s. 6d, LANETON PARSONAGE. 


London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE NEW EDITION OF BACON’S WORKS. 
Now ready, Vot. V. in 8yo. price 18s. cloth, 


"THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON, Baron 
of Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, and Lord oN Chancellor of 
England. A New Edition, revised and elucidated ; and e 
the addition of many pieces not printed before. and 
R. L. ELLIS, M.A., Fellow of i Coll. Camb. ; J. SPEDDING, 
of Trin. Camb. ; ;. and D. D. HEATH, Esq. -, Barriste n-at- 
Law, late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb, 


Vou. V. now ready, price 18s. com- ortion ye ae s “ Li 
pletes the division of Bacon’s RA the ‘History of 
* Philosophical W orks,” and con- ry VIL ” "and og? other his- 
sists of ee translations made torical piec oe 
by Mr. te Headlam, and revised | and the Mes Seplentia Veteran” 
ding, with an “Tear —with prefaces, notes. 
e volumes. Vots. I. en yh Mr. Mt. Spedain ee. ‘e~3 
Il. tiny ‘0. each, and Vor. IV. | VII. ga 
ae 14s. may also be had. Vo. | of xt 's 8 Tite 
yI., more than half of which is|and also the “ 
already in type, will contain a | Works,” edited by Mr. 


London: Longman & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Haniftton & ee 5 
Whittaker & Co. ; J. Bain ; E. Hodgson ; Washbourne & Co. ; H. G. 
Bohn ; Richardson Brothers; Houlston io & Bush ; 
Willis & Sotheran ; J. Cornish; L. Booth ; and J. Snow. 





SHUCKFORD’S SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


Th ! SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY 
THE WORLD connected, from the Creation oF the World 
to the Dissolution of the Assyrian an Em) Tos the death of Sarda- 
na! a and to the Sy eg of the ms of Judah and Israel, 
un e reigns of Ahaz ‘anes aaa, Reith the treatise on the 
Creation and Fall of Rg By 8. SHUCKFORD, M.A. New 
edition, revised h_ Notes and — y J. TALBOYS 
WHEELER, editor of Prideaux’s Histories (ne BE ae of Sacred 
To be followed by RUSSELL’S Connection of Sacred and Profane 
History, 2 vols. 8vyo., completing the series. 


London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


A LONG VACATION IN- CONTINENTAL 
PICTURE per eo gy By T. W. JEX BLAKE, M.A., 
One of the Masters of Rugby School. 


London: John W. = weal & Son, West Strand. 





NEW UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
In Post 8vo. Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


(THE WORLD IN WHICH I LIVE, AND MY 
PLACE IN IT. A Universal af from the Creation to the 
resent time, for Young Persons. By E.8.A. Edited by Rev. J. H. 
RooME, Vicar of Hougiton, Norfolk. 
Bp. ith on ous Index, being in itself a resumé of History ancient 

an 
raaietl: Ween, Macintosh, & Hunt, 24. Sw a Row, and 

23, Holles Street, Cavendish Square 





This day is published in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
LEE IN ITALY AND FRANCE IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. By JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN. 


London: Wertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt, 24, de gama Row, and 
23, Holles Street, Cavendish Sq 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 
DELIVERED IN THE CHAPEL OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
1852-8, 

BY GEORGE EDWARD LYNCH COTTON, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. 
Camtridge: Macmillan & Co. 





es 


CHEAP BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR RAILWAY READING. 





BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


—e— 


BALLADS : 
THE SNOB PAPERS ° y 


THE TREMENDOUS ioventonn 6 oF eMazon 
GAHAGAN 3 ‘ 7 . 


Tue Fata Boots :—Cox’s Diary : 


THE YELLOWPLUSH MEMOIRS :—JEAMES’s 
Diary. : 


SKETCHES AND tiavits IN Lends: sa 6 


Novets py Eminent Hanns :—CHARAc- 
TER SKETCHES . ; P 


Memorrs oF Barry Lynpon . ; : 


A LEGEND OF THE RHINE—REBECOA AND 
ROWENA 2 ~ ee 


A Lirttz Dryner At Timmins’s—Tue 
Breprorp Row ConsPrracy . ; 


THE FirzBoopLE PAPERS—MEN’s WIvEs 
A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY ‘ as 


THE History oF SAMUEL TITMARSH AND 
THE GREAT HogcArty DIAMOND . 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


—~— 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PRosE 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH . 

THE CHIMES . ‘ 

TuE Story or LItTLE Dowie “1 ~ 

THE Poor TRAVELLER; BooTs AT THE 
Houty-Tree Inn; anp Mrs. Gamp. 1 0 

** The above are specially printed for Mr. Dickens's 

Readings. 





BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


—— 


THE Srory OF A FEATHER 
Puncn’s LETTERS TO HIS Son ; F 


Tue Lesson or Lire—THeE Lives oF 
Brown, JONES, AND RoBINsON 


SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH ° 





BY G. A. A’BECKETT. 


—~sj— 


THE Comic BLACKSTONE . ‘ 
THE QUIzzIOLOGY OF THE DRAMA. 





BY MARK LEMON. 
—_—o— 
THe ENCHANTED Dow. . 
Tue Herr oF APPLEBITE . : 
Berry Morrison’s Pocxer Boor . 





BY ALBERT SMITH. 
tgtes 
Tae EncuisH Horen Nvrsancr 


Se es ee 





Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
. Fleet Street, 





y 


1 | 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF “FESTUS.” 
THE AGE: 
A COLLOQUIAL SATIRE. 
BY PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 





Now ready, price 9s. post 8vo. cloth, 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. 


BY WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “ A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End,” &c. &c. 


“Mr, White is a poet in thought and expression, and in his love of 
‘natural scenery he exhibits the instincts of one. Innumerable 
might be quoted illustrative of his great powers of descrip- 
ion. Ifhe Gescribes a landscape, he contrives to make every feature 
of it live in the mind of the reader. His are fresh with the 
yerdure of green fields, and rustle with the foliage of trees. The 
merry bet va ae spray of waterfalls imparts an air of coolness as we 
d.’"—Daily Telegraph. _ 
Mtr. White’s book 4s evidently that of a practised hand and pair 
of legs, the latter serving to conduct him to remarkable places, and 
the former to write a succinct and lively description of them, which 
sses the chief recommendation that an itinerary can have—that 
_of communicating the writer’s enjoyment to the mind of the reader.” 
—Literary Gazette. 


HEALTH AND DISEASE—THEIR 
LAWS. 
WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS. 
BY BENJAMIN RIDGE, M.D., F.R.C.S., &c. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE INFORMATION OF 
THE MILLION; 


Free from Professional Technicalities, with many new 
Observations for Domestic Use, with which 
every one should be acquainted. 


One vol. crown 8vo. 12s, 


“We know of no work on the vitally interesting subject of health 
and disease—the means of preserving the one and of treating the 
other—which we can so conscientiously recommend for family use. 
Apart from its special object, it may always with interest, 

il to tempt the young tocon over its many pages 0: 
instructive and entertaining knowl es! Times. 

“The work before us ipinigy intended for those that stop at 
home, though surrounded by physicians; those who live where 
there are few doctors ; those having the command of ships carrying no 
surgeons ; and lastly, for the profession itself. Every person, how- 
ever, possessing a well-constituted mind, will find in the compac 
volume much to instruct on vital, though often disregarded, points.” 
—Morning Advertiser. 

“The induction of Dr. Ridge*is to the effect, that the science of 
medicine needs to be modernised ; that it is at present obstructive ; 
that if it does not keep pace with the world, it will be left in the rear 
to perish. In accordance with this conclusion, the author has pro- 
duced the work under notice, which purports to Magia J in Bo 
common-sense lan; e, as far as ible avoiding technicalities, 
some knowledge of the wonders of the human y, to those whose 
opportunities will not permit them to dive deeper into medical 
science. * * * * The work is well written; as a merely literary pro- 
duction it is undoubtedly penned in a fearless and honest spirit; 
and it contains an immense mass of knowledge, popularised to every 
capacity. Under these circumstances, it can scarcely be a question 
that it will meet with all the favour it so well merits at the hands 
of the public.” — Observer. 











Now ready, a Szconp Eprtron of 


DOCTOR THORNE. 
A NOVEL. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ The Three Clerks,” “ Barchester Towers,” &c. 
Tn 3 Vols, 


“This is the best novel that we have yet had from the pen of Mr. 
Trollope. It is of more general interest than the ‘ Warden,’ or the 
‘Th lerks,’ and it embraces a wider range of character and 
incident. * * * Mr. Trollope’s reputation should be raised by this 
capital novel.”"—Globe, 

One of the most agreeable and instructive novels of the present 
day.” —Observer. 

“We can promise a hearty laugh to all who undertake ‘Doctor 
Thorne,’—a laugh that does to the laugher, not cynical and 
cruel, but hearty and sympathetic, and there are so few books now- 
a-days that make us laugh. * * * ‘ tor Thorne’ is an excellent 
novel, and as such we commend it to our readers.” —Atheneum. 
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BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 


A Holiday in Saxony, Bohémia, and 
Silesia. By WALTER WHITE. ‘Post 8vo. 95. 
On Foot through Tyrol in the Summer 


of 1855 By WALTER WHITE. Post 8vo. 9s. 


The Irish Sketch-Book. By W. M. 


ae With Illustrations. A Cheap Edition. Crown 
The Spirit of Travel. By Charles Packe, 
of the Imier Temple. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A Vacation in Brittany. By C. R. Weld. 


With Mustrations. Post'8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Sub-Alpine Kingdom; or Expe- 
og a aoe, rn Sn pa Cenoe. By BAYLE 


193, Piccadilly, 





Now ready, post 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES DURING THE 
INDIAN REBELLION 
IN ROHILCUND, FUTTEGHUR, AND OUDE. 
BY W. EDWARDS, ESQ., B.C.S. 


‘* For touching incidents, hair-breadth ’scapes, and the pathos of sufferings almost incredible, there has a 
nothing like this little book of ‘Personal Adventures.’ Surely, if fictitious stories of afflictions have been Told by 
commen ss, these real adventures, which no effort of the imagination can surpass, will find a sympathising 

.”’—Atheneum, 


London : Smirn, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





This day, in feap. cloth, price 6s. 


ENGLISH GIRL’S ACCOUNT OF A 
MORAVIAN SETTLEMENT 
IN THE BLACK FOREST. 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


London: Artuur Hatt, Virtvr, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


AN 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


OF NEW AND CHOICE 


BOOKS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES per Annum, 


Of Works of acknowledged merit in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the 
HIGHER CLASS of FICTION. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Volumes 
required. 


Town and Village Libraries, Literary Institutions, and Book Societies supplied. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES Epwarp Munir, New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 





This day is published, in Four Volumes, demy 8vo. price 36s., with a copious Index, and Illustrated by 
32 Steel Engravings and Numerous Woodcuts, 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


In a Postscript to the Fourth Volume, which concludes this Period, the author says,—‘It is now almost the 
invariable custom in all competitions of students, to divide their examinations in English History into two great 
eras—the period before the Revolution, and the more modern period. For the period to 1689, either Hume’s or 
Lingard’s histories have been generally chosen as the works to be studied. I may venture to affirm that, in ourimme- 
diate day, the growth of a sounder public opinion repudiates such a choice of either of these books, in some respects 
so valuable. The political prejudices of Hume,—the ecclesiastical convictions of Lingard,—render them very unsafe 
guides in the formation of the principles of the youth of this kingdom. Without pretending that I have supplied the 
want, I trust that I have made some approaches to such a result, by an earnest desire to present a true picture of past 
events and opinions, as far as I could realise them.” For the reason thus stated, the narrative of public events, and 
all the subsidiary details of this First Drviston of the Porunar History are treated as forming a Separate anp Com- 
PLETE Work; with which view a Corrovs Inpgx is added to the Four Volumes, 

The Scop Drivisron will come down to that period of the reign of her present Majesty which has become a consti- 
tutional epoch in the important change of the commercial policy of the country. The author, in his Postscript, 
expresses his earnest desire to bring his work to a close as speedily as possible, consistently with his purpose; not to 
produce a mere superficial summary of a century and a half of England’s greatest progress. 

An interval of a month will take place between the close of Vol. IV. and the commencement of the Second Division. 
No. XXXIII., being the First Number of Vol V., will be published on the 30th September. 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Just Published, price 5s. 6d. cloth, the 


SEVENTEENTH VOLUME OF 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Conpucten sy CHARLES DICKENS; 
The Numbers, Parts, and Volumes are always on sale, 


OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND, Sold Everywhere. 
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CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 


<= 
THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of 
Forcetim1 and Frevnp. Fifth Thousand. Me- 
dium 8vo. 21s. 

“« Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries.” — 

Atheneum, 





DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from 
the above. Twelfth Thousand. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d, 


“The best School Dictionary extant.’”’—Pvess, 





DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, 
and GEOGRAPHY, for the Higher Forms. Eighth 
Thousand, With 750 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. lis. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 
above. Twelfth Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 





DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES, abridged from the Larger Work. Twelfth 
Thousand, With 200 Woodents. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 





HISTORY OF GREECE. From 


THE Earvrest Times TO THE Roman Congvsst, with 
the History of Literature and ' y Dr. WM 
SMITH. Sixteenth Thousand. With 100 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s.6d. Quxstions. 12mo, 2s, 





HISTORY OF ROME. From THE 
Earurest Times TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
Empire, with the History of Literature and Art. By 
Dean LIDDELL. Eighth Thousand. With 100 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. 
Being the History or THE Derctine anp Fatt. 
Abridged. By Dr. WM. SMITH. Sixth Thousand. 
With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 





COLERIDGE’S INTRODUC- 
TIONS TO THE STUDY OF THE GREEK CLAS- 
SIC POETS, designed principally for Schools and 
College. Third Edition. 12mo. 5s, 6d. 





MATTHI#’S GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. Abridged from the Larger Grammar. By 
BLOMFTELD. Eighth Edition. Revised by 
EDWARDS, 12mo. 33, 6d. 





KING EDWARD ViIth. FIRST 
LATIN BOOK. The Latrw Accrpence; including 
a Short Syntax and Prosody, with an Ene.isH 
Transtation. Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. 





KING EDWARD VIith. LATIN 
GRAMMAR; Latinm Grammaticz Ruprwenta, or 
an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. Twelfth 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 





OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES 


FOR LATIN ELEGIACS: designed for Early Pro- 


ficients in the Art of Versification, with Rules 
| mae, arene in Elegiac Metre. Third Edition. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD'S 
LIBRARY MAP 


EUROPE, 


CONSTRUCTED BY 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


FRS.E., F.B.GS., 
Editor of ‘‘ The Physical Atlas,”’ &c. 


ENGRAVED IN THE FINEST STYLE, ON 
COPPER PLATES, 


Size, 65 Inches by 58. 
Scale, 50 Miles to an Inch. 


Full Coloured and Mounted to fold in Cloth 
Case, 31. ; 


In Morocco Case, 32. 18s. 6d. ; 
On Roller Varnished, 37. ; on Spring Roller, 67. 





Tus New Map of Europe is the commencement of a 
Uniform Series of Large Library Maps delineating the 
Great Terrestrial Divisions of the Globe. It will be fol- 
lowed by Maps of 


AUSTRALASIA, ASIA, AFRICA, 
NORTH AMERICA, 


AND 
SOUTH AMERICA, 


now in course of construction by the same eminent Geo- 
grapher. 


This New Series has been undertaken to supply a 
demand which can only be met otherwise by works that 
have become for the most part thoroughly antiquated. 
No Series of the same description has been produced 
since the time of the Treaty of Vienna, although that 
event has been followed by Political Changes, elaborate 
Surveys, and Geographical Researches in every Quarter 
of the Globe, and by great Discoveries which have com- 
pletely altered the cartography of extensive portions of 
the Earth’s surface. 


The Map of Europe, the most important and the best 
known Quarter of the Globe, is now offered as a work com- 
plete in itself, as well as an example by which the high 
character claimed for the Series can be most generally 
and minutely tested. 


The Southern Shores of the Mediterranean are included 
in the Map, the whole extent of that most important fea- 
ture,—connecting the shores and the commerce of three 
Continents, seats of divers races and products,—being 
fully defined. The Overland Route may thus be traced 
as far as Suez,—the Egyptian Railway, and the Isthmus 
which the French propose to canalise, being distinctly 
drawn. 


In undertaking the production of these large Maps, the 
Publisher has been encouraged by the increasing interest 
attached to accurate Geographical knowledge, attributable 
to the rapid development of Communication, Commerce, 
and Political Events in all parts of the World. In sup- 
plying the demand for such Maps with the best works 
extant, he has been compelled to conclude that nothing 
less than a' New Series would adequately represent the 
present state of Geographical Science ; and having en- 
gaged so eminent an authority as the Editor of the famous 
“Physical Atlas’ upon the work, he relies with confi- 
dence on the appreciation and support of the Public. 








London : Epw. Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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JAMES NISBET & COMPANY'S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 

A MEMOIR, WITH LETTERS, 
OF THE LATE THOMAS SEDDON, Jvy., Artis,” 
By his BROTHER. Crown 8yo. 4¢. 6d. cloth. 


THE TITLES OF JEHOVAH. 
a Series of Lectures, preached in Portman Cha "4 
Baker Street, during Lent, 1858; to which are addea’ 
SIX LECTURES ON THE CHRISTIAN RACK’ 
ain ng during Lent, 1857. 4 the Rey. J, w: 

EEVE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


3. 

A LIGHT FOR THE LINE; or, 
the Story of Thomas Ward, a Railway Workman, By 
the Author of “‘ English Hearts and English Hands,” 
and “The Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,’* 
6d. cloth limp. 


4. 

THE THREEFOLD LIFE; or, 
Faith, Hope, and Love, in their Nature and Develop. 
ment. By the Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, M.A, 
18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth, 


5. 

THE SACRIFICE OF THE LORD 
JESUS, in Type and Fulfilment; viewed in con. 
nexion with recent Statements on the Subject. By 
the Rev. H. DOMBRAIN, A.B. Small crown 8yo, 
5s. 6d. cloth, 


6. 
THE STRUGGLES OF A YOUNG 


ARTIST: being a Memoir of DAVID C. GIBSON. 
By a Brother Artist. Small crown 8vo. 33s. 6d. cloth, 


7. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. Compiled from 
Unpublished bt ae &c. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
a With Portrait. Small crown 8vo. 39. 6d, 
cloth. 


8. 

ENGLISH HEARTS AND ENG. 
LISH HANDS; or, The Railway and the Trenches. 
By the Author of ‘Memorials of Capt. Hedley 
Vicars.’’ Woodcuts. Small crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


9. 
A MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. 


ROBERT NESBIT, Missionary of the Free Church of 
Scotland at Bombay. By the Rev. J. MURRAY 
MITCHELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


10. 

THE VOICE OF CHRISTIAN 
LIFE IN SONG IN MANY LANDS AND AGES. 
Sketches of Hymns and Hymn writers. By the Author 
of ‘Sketches of Christian Life,’’ etc. Small crown 
8vo. 5s. cloth antique. 


11. 
A MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN M. M. 
HAMMOND, late of the Rifle Brigade. Fourth 
edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


12. 

THE INDIAN REBELLION, ITS 
CAUSES AND RESULTS. In a Series of Letters 
from the Rev. ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., Calcutta. 
Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


: 13. 
WANDERINGS AND MUSINGS 


IN THE VALLEYS OF THE WALDENSES. By 
JAMES A. WYLIE, .D., Author of “The 
Papacy.” Small crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


14. 
HYMNS OF THE CHURCH MILI- 


TANT. Compiled by the Author of “The Wide, 
Wide World,” &c. 18mo. 6s. cloth antique. 


15. 
HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 
By HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. Third Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


16. 

MEMORIES OF GENNESARET. 
By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, Author of “The 
Faithful Promiser,” ‘The Footsteps of St. Paul, 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


17. 
THE LAND OF PROMISE. Notes 
HORATIUS SONAR, DD. — pro 7e. cloth. 


Lonton: James Nispet & Co., 21, Berners 
Street, W. 
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REVIEWS. 

Supplementas Despatches and Memoranda of 
Field-Marshal Arthur Duke of Welling- 
ton. India, 1797—1805. Edited by his 
Son the Duke of Wellington. (Murray.) 

(Frest Notice.) 

TwesE two volumes of the Duke of Welling- 

ton’s Supplementary Dispatches illustrate a 
riod of his life and career, which is but in- 

distinctly remembered and _ insufficiently 

dwelt upon even by the few who pretend to 
any knowledge of his achievements before 
the Spanish campaigns. The reason is 
obvious. The Duke eclipsed his own fame, 
and was his own most formidable rival. 
Seringapatam was forgotten for San Sebas- 
tian, and Assaye for Waterloo. For many 
years the Duke of Wellington was the only 
man who remembered Colonel Wellesley, 
the young officer, who after a disastrous 
campaign in Flanders and Germany came to 

India to conquer Tippoo Sultan, pacify the 

Mysore, and break the power of the Mah- 

rattas. The correspondence of this officer 

with his friends, his superiors, his rivals, 
his enemies, and his subordinates is con- 
tained in the “ Supplementary Despatches,” 

which have a distinct value and im- 
rtance, not because they fill up a void 

in the published correspondence of the 
hero of Waterloo—not because every scrap 
of writing from the pen of an illustrious 
man ought to be prized and respected, 
but because they trace step by step the 
road to distinction, to influence, power, and 
greatness; because they are the records 
of the practical studies, and afford a view 
of the school days .of the general who ma- 
neuvred at Torres Vedras, and bided his 
time on the heights of Mont St. Jean. 

It does not lessen, in our opinion it adds 
to the merit of the Duke, when we say that 
Providence educated him for the part he 
was to take in the history of our time. In 
the best regulated armies there is a broad 
distinction between the officers who aspire 
to command, and those who rest satisfied 
with the lesser prizes of their pro- 
fession. The latter remain with, and in 
their regiments, where they naturally obtain 
a very high degree of purely regimental 
efficiency. The former serve in succession 
with all the arms of a corps d’armée ; they 
are trained to infantry, cavalry and artillery 
service, and finally attached to the Com- 
missariat. The nivaatnge of this arrange- 
ment is obvious, for to command an army a 
general should be acquainted with the duties 
and capabilities of every one of its compo- 
nent parts. No similar regulation for the 
training of general officers existed formerly 
in the British army, but in Colonel Welles- 
ley's case its defect was supplied by chance. 
He received his first military education at 
the hands of a French engineer, who directed 
his attention to the use of artillery, and the 
principles on which fortified places are con- 
structed, defended, and besieged. His period 
of service as subaltern and captain was divided 
between infantry and light cavalry regiments, 
and in his first campaign, in the course of 
that disastrous retreat from Ostend to Bre- 
merlehe, the difficulties and the advantages 
of an efficient commissariat were deeply im- 
pressed upon his mind, by those harshest of 
all teachers, sharp hunger and dire necessity. 
At the termination of the campaign in 











Flanders, Colonel Wellesley was well 
grounded in the rudiments of a superior 
military education. His faculties were 
awakened ; his eyes opened ; his intellect on 
the alert. For a well-regulated mind a little 
learning is not a dangerous thing. Though 
his knowledge was small and his experience 
imperfect, compared to the complete mastery 
of his profession which he afterwards at- 
tained, still that knowledge and experience 
alone could have enabled him to graduate 
in the arduous school of an Indian campaign. 
Let alone its sanctity, there is a deep prac- 
tical wisdcm in the saying, “ Unto him that 
has shall be given, and from him that has 
not shall be taken that which he has.” 

Let us, in as few words as possible, touch 
upon rather than recount the state of affairs 
preceding the events in which Colonel Wel- 
lesley took so distinguished a part. It has 
long been felt, and during the last year it has 
been demonstrated to the most sanguine 
and confident, that as yet we have no real 
hold on India; that that country may at 
any moment start from the torpor of 
subjugation, and show us, by murder and 
rapine, the manner in which, according to 
Indian notions, India should be ruled. We 
cannot understand the Asiatic mind; but 
ours is equally a sealed book to the Asiatic. 
That we should take a part, when we might 
take the whole, and spare when we might 
strike, and that yet our rule should extend 
and our power increase, is a maddening mys- 
tery to the Indian. Territories annexed 
almost without conquest—provinces drop- 
ping off and falling to our share—these are 

ortents which create a vague fear in the 

indoo and Mussulman, but that fear may 
at any moment be turned into rage and 
despair. If this be so in our time, after pro- 
longed occupation, and after many battles 
and victories, how much more active must 
have been the apprehensions, how intense 
the wrath, of the native population at the 
end of the last and in the first years of this 
century! Ours was a new power, indeed; a 
few years had seen it rise—a month might 
end it, and how exceeding great would 
be the spoil! All those portions of India 
which are now directly or indirectly subject 
to us, were at that time governed either by 
false friends or open enemies. The Holkar 
and Scindiah of the time were among the 
most powerful of the great and untamed 
Mahratta Confederacy. There was a king in 
Delhi, a nabob in Oude, a third native prince 
held the Deccan, and a fourth the Carnatic. 
But the most formidable of our adversaries 
was Tippoo Sultan, the son of Hyder Ali, 
who commenced his reign with an attack on 
our possessions, and who by compulsion 
signed a treaty which he was resolved to 
break at a moment’s warning. Add to this, 
that from the Mauritius, their depét in the 
Indian seas, the French sent agents and 
adventurers to drill the native troops and 
foster a hostile spirit among the princes. 

The enmity of many, the lukewarmness 
and duplicity of all the native rulers, were 
among the first ar cae of the coming 
storm which engaged Colonel Wellesley’s 
attention. “The Nabob of Oude,” says he, 
in a letter about two months after his arrival 
in India, “has dismissed his ministers who 
were obnoxious to us, and has entered into a 
kind of engagement to give us possession of 
Allahabad whenever it may be necessary to 
us; which engagement of course he don’t 
mean to fulfil, as it seems a rule of dlicy 
here never to give assistance to your friend 
when he stands most in need of it, and 








always to break your treaty with him at 
the moment when it would be most conve- 
nient to him that you should fulfil all its 
stipulations.” Thus much for the princes. 
Colonel Wellesley’s opinion of their subjects 
is quite as unfavourable, and his expres- 
sion of it equally terse :-— 

‘The natives, as far as I have observed, are 
much misrepresented. They are the most mis- 
chievous, deceitful race of people I have seen or 
read of. I have not yet met with a Hindoo who 
had one good quality, even for the state of society 
in his own country, and the Mussulmans are 
worse than they are. Their meekness and mild- 
ness do not exist. It is true that the feats which 
have been performed by Europeans have made 
them objects of fear; but whenever the dispro- 
portion of numbers is greater than usual, they 
uniformly destroy them if they can ; and in their 
dealings and conduct among themselves they are 
the most atrociously cruel people I ever heard of.” 

The third important point for consideration 
in the position of the British in India is the 
vicinity of the French in the Mauritius, as 
well as at the courts of the native princes. 
“ Mauritius ought to be taken,” says Colonel 
Wellesley, in one of his first letters to Lord 
Mornington. 

‘* As long as the French have an establishment 
there Great Britain cannot call herself safe in India. 
They must be particularly guarded against after 
the war, as it may be depended upon that swarms 
of them will come here to seek service in the armies 
of the native princes, and all Frenchmen in such 
a situation are equally dangerous. In the end 
they would force us to increase our armies, and 
indeed our expenses to such a degree that the 
country could not be kept, or indeed would not be 
worth keeping.” 

The event showed the justness of the 
policy foreshadowed in these expressions of 
Colonel Wellesley’s opinion. Even while he 
wrote, Tippoo Sultan was intriguing with 
French emissaries ; he sent ambassadors to 
the Mauritius, and received from thence a 
detachment of European soldiers, who were 
to form the nucleus of an army fit to take the 
field against British troops. Soldiers are 
frequently accused of a hankering after war. 
No such accusation could hold good against 
Colonel Wellesley, who, when desired to 
express an opinion upon Tippoo’s case, 
advised to smooth the matter over. While 
he voted for peace he was active in his 
preparations for war. A number of let- 
ters prove his assiduity and perseverance 
in collecting transport for an army, while 
an admirable memorial is devoted to the 
means of increasing the efficiency of the 
artillery by making it more moveable. In 
a@ memorandum addressed to the Governor- 
General, he advises the concentration of 
the native troops in the frontier district of 
Barahmahal ; that of the Europeans at Vel- 
lore and Arnee; the advance of a field 
train into Barahmahal and of a battery train 
to Arnee, the repair of several ‘forts, the 
making of a road, the establishment of 
dépéts, and the concentration of transport. 
These suggestions, which in the Memoranda 
are given in their minutest details, were 
adopted, but not before they had been urged 
over and over again. The first memorandum 
was sent in in July, and in September 
Colonel Wellesley writes again: “the batter- 
ing train ought to be got in readiness and 
sent forward at least as far as Arnee. Grain 
ought to be stored as far forward as possible, 
a plan of operations ought to be determined 
upon, and all the efforts of this country di- 
rected to place the battering-train and grain 
in an advanced position upon the road.” But 
while pressing on the operations, Colonel 
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Wellesley is still of opinion that war should 
be avoided :— 

‘Your demand upon Tippoo must depend upon 
your means of enforcing it, or, in other words, 
upon the prospect of speedy success in a war, in 
case it should be refused. 1 still think that the 
want of a commander-in-chief, the scarcity of 
money, the war in Europe, are strong reasons to 
avoid a war here if possible, and that the re- 
establishment of an alliance, forcing Tippoo to 
receive an ambassador, and placing the army in 
the Carnatic in a respectable state of preparation 
permanently, might be considered as taking as 
great advantage of the circumstances of the times 
as any man could expect.” 


War only as the last alternative, but in 
that case be prepared to besiege and take 
Tippoo’s capital—in other words, Do not 
trifle with war! do not play with it! Keep it 
off as long as you can, but if it does 
come, strike home at once. “The object 
which these armies must have is the siege 
of Seringapatam.” “A corps de reserve 
ought to be formed somewhere about Chu- 
nar,’ and many good reasons are given why 
such a camp should be formed. But the 
time for advice is almost over, and the sea- 
son for action has come. His superior officer 
is wounded in a duel, and the command of 
the troops concentrated at Arnee devolves 
upon Colonel Wellesley. He encamps some 
of the troops at Wallajah-Nuggur, provides 
and regulates the bazaars, scours the country 
in quest of rice, and asks for permission to 
advance. “It appears to me that if we 
are forced to live upon the grain in the 
Barahmahal, it would be better to go there to 
it, than to bring it here.” But again and 
again his advice is against war :— 

‘*Your propositions to Tippoo ought to be mo- 
derate, at least so much as to make it possible 
that he will acquiesce in them, because I am of 
opinion that the war cannot be successful in one 
campaign. First, there is a general scarcity of 
grain, which will greatly impede our military ope- 
rations. Secondly, there is a want of money, 
which must be fatal. Thirdly, there is a chance 
that the Nizam’s troops will not join us in time 
to enable us to advance together to the siege of 
Seringapatam. Fourthly, preparations do not 
appear to be sufficiently advanced on the Malabar 
side of India to make it certain that we shall 
have the co-operation of the Bombay army. 
Fifthly, we have no general.” 

The event proved that all these objections 
were well founded, with the exception of the 
last. In urging the want of a general, 
Colonel Wellesley forgot himself. In spite 
of all exertions, the supply of the most neces- 
sary provisions was scanty and irregular 
throughout the campaign, and the want of 
money was painfully felt even before he 
moved from Arnee, Vellore and Wallajah- 
Nuggur. Thus, in shifting a camp the 
draught-bullocks broke down. On inquiry 
it was found “that the bullock people had 
not been paid for these two months. Many 
of the drivers have deserted.” “As we are 
now situated, we are supposed to be in 
readiness to move at short notice; and I 
know that if I wanted to march, I should 
not be able to get the bullock drivers to 
move.” Here, as in other places, Colonel 
Wellesley set his face most sternly against 
routine, which in this instance assumed the 
shape of a paymaster, who would make none 
but regular payments. The friends of rules 
and regulations, which must not be infringed, 
are fond of appealing to the authority of the 
Duke of Wellington. Let us hear Colonel 
Wellesley on this matter :— 

“Colonel Richardson has informed me that you 
have received 15,000 pagodas of the money for the 





payment of the troops, &c., but that you wish not 
to send any over here until you receive a sum 
which will enable you to discharge the whole 
month’s pay. I have been under the necessity of 
advancing all the money I had, to enable two de- 
tachments to move out of re and to pay the 
Lascars and followers of the Artillery. The Bam- 
boo coolies and other necessary followers have had 
no rice for these two days; I therefore request 
that you will immediately send over to the camp 
the money which you may have received, and let 
it be divided equally among the corps. 

“*T ean easily conceive that it would be more 
convenient, and more consistent with official ar- 
rangement, to pay the whole sum at one time ; 
but at the present moment the distress is very 
great, and if something is not paid in immediately 
to the Bamboo coolies, I expect they will desert, 
which will be the cause of much difficulty hereafter.” 


Colonel Wellesley’s apprehension, that the 
bullock-drivers and coolies would not move, 
is but another instance of his usual practice to 
anticipate and face the worst, and by coolness 
and perseverance to bring about the best 
results. When the marching orders came, 
the whole of the ponderous machinery of 
an Indian camp was set in motion, The 
British troops, under General Harris, and 
the Nizam’s auxiliary army, commanded by 
Colonel Wellesley, marched together in two 
columns parallel to each other, with cavalry in 
the front and rear. It is worth while to bestow 
more than a passing ylance at this army:— 


‘One regiment of British cavalry was generally 
in the rear of the British column, the whole of 
the cavalry of the Nizam in the rear of mine, and 
these rather elosed to each other, so-that the 
march of these two armies was almost in the form 
of a square or oblong, of which the front and rear 
was formed of cavalry, and about two or three miles 
in extent; the right and the left fowing to the 
immense space taken up in the column by field- 
pieces drawn by bullocks) about six or seven 
miles. In this square went everything belonging 
to the army, and the whole space was filled, ex- 
cepting what lay between the leading brigade of 
infantry of each column, which was left clear, lest 
it should become necessary to form.’ 

‘* You will have some idea of what there was in 
that space, when I state to you the number of 
bullocks that I know were in the public service 
and in the employment of grain merchants, which 
did not comprise one-half of the whole number 
that were with the army. These were—in all in 
the service of the British grand army about 60,000 
bullocks, of which about 15,000 were draught, the 
others carried loads. The pena 4° He bullock 
department in the Nizam’s army had in it about 
3,000, divided among different departments. Be- 
sides these, there were with the grand army about 
20,000 bullocks loaded with grain belonging to 
the grain merchants, and about 8,000 loaded with 
grain for the cavalry horses. The Nizam’s army 
(to my constant daily annoyance) had with it 
25,000 bullocks loaded with grain. Besides all 
these, the number of elephants, camels, bullocks, 
carts, coolies, plunderers, &c., belonging to indi- 
viduals in the army, particularly in that of the 
Nizam, was beyond calculation; but as upon 
one occasion I had an opportunity of seeing 
one wing of the British army and the whole 
army of the Nizam, move light to attack the 
enemy, that is to say, without anything belonging 
to the public, excepting what was necessary for 
the field -train, and a few days’ provisions for the 
Europeans, I am able to form a judgment of the 
quantity of private baggage in the army, and I 
have no scruple in declaring that the number of 
cattle and people in the employment of individuals 
was double that in the employment of the public. 
Yet on that day, it is fair that I should mention 
to you the Nizam’s army reached above twenty 
miles. You may have some idea of the thing 
when I tell you that, when all were together, 
there was a multitude in motion which covered 
about eighteen miles. We brought for- 


square 
ward from Madras to. Seringapatam, a battering- ; 





train, and, in fact, a moving arsenal. The former 
consisted of fifty pieces of iron cannon, for each 
gun of which were brought forward twelve hun. 
dred rounds of shot and immense quantities of 
powder, and every kind of small stores which are 
used in an arsenal.” 

Into some accounts of this campaign ap 
erroneous statement has crept, to the effect 
that owing to the deficiency of transport, 
half-a-dozen miles constituted an ordinary 
day’s march. This assertion is at variance 
with Colonel Wellesley’s statement in his 
report to Major-General St. Leger. “Our 
march was usually as long as those made bh 
large armies in Europe—from ten to twelve 
miles.” So efficiently were the non-com- 
batants protected by the order of march and 
encampment, that “ we did not lose anything 
to signify during the whole march,” not. 
withstanding the efforts of Tippoo’s light 
troops, “ who are certainly the best troops cf 
that kind that I have ever seen.” We may 
as well add here, that according to Colonel 
Wellesley’s account, the whole force consisted 
of 40,000 men (13,000 cavalry, 27,000 in- 
fantry) and 50 guns; while Tippoo took the 
field with 70,000 men, leaving about 30,000 
to garrison the numerous small forts. in his 
dominions. 

With the progress of the campaign Colonel 
Wellesley became more confident of success. 
“There 1s not now a doubt,” writes he from 
the camp near Allagoor, “ but that we shall 
bring that monstrous equipment to Seringa- 
patam, and in that case we shall certainly 
take the place. The whole army will be 
across the Madoor river to-morrow. Tippoo 
was on the one side of it yesterday, but 
quitted a strong post on our approach, and 
is now gone towards Seringapatam.” It 
must not, however, be imagined that the 
march was easy or pleasant, or that it was 
entirely free from the difficulties which had 
been anticipated. We repeat it, Colonel 
Wellesley’s estimate of the obstacles had 
been a just one. After entering the 
Mysore the bullocks failed, and so ex- 
tensive did this failure become, that 
an adjournment of further operations 
was seriously thought of.  “ However, 
upon inquiry it was found that the root of 
the evil lay in a parcel of absurd, imprac- 
ticable, shop-keeping regulations, under 
which no great undertaking could ever 
prosper, and the first step taken was to 
abolish them all.” Nor was Tippoo a con- 
temptible enemy. “ His light cavalry, coolies, 
and others, are the best of the kind in the 
world.. They have hung upon us night and 
day from the moment we entered his country 
to this.” And again, after Mallavally, when 
the 33rd, the Duke’s own regiment, decided 
the victory, Colonel Wellesley pays a high 
tribute of praise to theenemy. “His troops 
behaved better than_they have ever been 
known to behave. His infantry advanced, 
and almost stood the charge of bayonets 
of the 33rd, and his cavalry rode at General 
Baird’s European Brigade.” Tippoo Sultan 
lost the battle from his native tenderness 
for his artillery. Instead of supporting his 
infantry and cavalry he pushed them forward 
to cover the retreat of the guns. “ IfTippoo 
had had sense and spirit sufficient to use his 
cavalry and infantry as he might have done, 
we should not now be here, and probably 
should not be out of the jungle at Banga- 
lore.” As it was, the army which showed 
so bold a front at Mallavally was thoroughly 
disorganised; the British force encamped 
within two miles of Serings and the 
siege commenced. Vellesley was 
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chosen to attack and occupy a certain grove 
intersected with deep water-courses. He 
made a night attack and failed. The night 
was very dark, the enemy were on the alert, 
and were strongly posted in an impenetrable 
jungle. “ I could not find the post which it 
was desirable I should occupy.” The attack 
was renewed in the morning, and the post 
carried with the greatest ease. The affair 
was in so far important as it established in 
Colonel Wellesley’s mind a most judicious 
resolution. “I have come to a determination 
when in my power never to suffer an attack 
to be made by night upon an enemy who is 
preparedand strongly posted, and whose posts 
have not been reconnoitred by daylight.” 
Other posts were stormed and occupied, bat- 
teries were erected, a breach made, and— 

‘“‘The place was stormed, and was in our pos- 
session about two hours after the troops first began 
to move out of the trenches. Tippoo was killed 
in one of the gateways, and to complete our good 
fortune his body was found among about 500 
others piled one above the other in a very narrow 
compass. All his family and treasure fell into 
our ae that night.” 

The town was plundered: the troops had 
suffered much; they had had severe hand-to- 
hand engagements, and they took Seringa- 
patam by assault. “It was impossible to 
expect that they should not have looked to 
the plunder of this place. Nothing, there- 
fore, can have exceeded what was done on 
the night of the 4th.” The officer who thus 
calmly reviews the natural consequences of 
a successful assault, was not the less active in 
putting a stop to the saturnalia of licence and 
rapine. Colonel Wellesley was appointed 
to the command of Seringapatam, and “by 
the greatest exertion, by hanging and flogging 
[restored order among the troops, and I hope 
Ihave gained the confidence of the people.” 

To our mind Colonel Wellesley’s bravery, 
after the fall of Seringapatam, was greater 
than any he could have had occasion to display 
during its siege. The “hanging and flogging” 
required no small amount of moral courage ; 
but that courage to its highest degree was 
shown in the defence of the prize-money. 
When order had been restored after the 
first excesses of the sacking, the property 
found in the town was given up to prize- 
agents appointed by the commander. On 
such occasions it is understood that measures 
will be taken to realise the utmost value of 
the booty, and that the money so obtained 
will in the end be distributed among the 
soldiers and officers of the besieging army. 
Severity, on the one hand—the certainty 
that his interests will not suffer from a 
methodical collection of the spoil—are the 
only means to effectually and in a short 
space of time stop the disgraceful excesses 
which in all times and in all wars sully the 
conquest of a fortified town. In the British 
navy, the crews of ships of war are entitled 
to the proceeds of the sale of any vessel 
they capture; and, not only are they en- 
titled to this prize-money, but they receive 
it in due course without cavil and to the 
uttermost farthing. Far different is the case 
of the army. The obtaining of prize-money 
1s ay as one of the lucky chances of a 
soldier's career; it is among the great stock 
topics for recruiting sergeants to dilate upon. 
Prize-money is what every soldier expects: 
few ever get it. When a siege is in pro- 
spect, the glittering bait is held out to 
Wee on the weak and cheer up the moody. 

en a@ siege is in progress, it is still the 
thoughts of prize-money which make the 
men reckless; for if they die it is all one, and 





if they live or get wounded their share of | 
the spoil will make them comfortable. But | 
it happens, too frequently, that the army are | 
deprived of the natural advantages of their 
victory, because the head of a department | 
happens to be greedy on his country’s | 
account, or because sentimental patriots in 
high places hold that the soldier should 
fight for honour only. Nothing would be 
easier than to quote one or two cases in the 
history of the last ten years,in which British 
armies most nobly abstained from plunder, 
and assisted to collect and secure the spoil 
which was afterwards swept into the Trea- 
sury. On such occasions it is the duty of 
the commanding officers to speak out in 
defence of their soldiers’ rights. But even 
the bravest shirk that duty, not only because 
such remonstrances would make a bad im- 
pression at head quarters, but because every 
officer fears that his championing the claims 
of the army might be attributed to interested 
motives. After the taking of Seringapatam 
an impression gained ground (and reasonably 
too) that the Government meant to pocket 
the proceeds of the spoil. Colonel Wellesley, 
who hanged marauders by the dozen, stood 
up fearlessly for the rights of the troops. 
He writes to Lord Mornington, “I think it 
would be a good thing and would add to 
your popularity with the army, if in one of 
your letters to General Harris you were to 
express a hope that the prize might be 
divided as soon as possible, or something to 
prove that it is not the intention of the 
Government to interfere in the business.” 
This letter is immediately followed up by 
another on the same subject—“It is desirable 
on many accounts that the prize should be 
divided soon.” Strong hints these, which 
made a bad impression in the quarter to 
which they were directed. Colonel Welles- 
ley must again return to the charge. “I 
do not recollect to have said that the 
army had a right to the prize; if I had, 
however, that opinion would have agreed 
with Lord Cornwallis’s, as given to the army 
in his general orders. I told you that the 
army was uneasy about the prize, and I 
recommended that some step should be 
taken to manifest the disposition which I 
concluded Government had upon the subject, 
in order to remove that uneasiness.” These 
remonstrances had their effect, but to secure 
his victory Colonel Wellesley had to write 
again; “The army (right or wrong, is not 
now the question) have got a notion that 
they have a right to the prize taken in 
Seringapatam ; that notion is founded upon 
an order of Lord Cornwallis’s, of whack I 
cannot recollect the words, but of which the 
tenor is given in the enclosed paper. Having 
a notion that the prize belongs to them, they 
have naturally formed hopes and wishes that 
it will be divided among them immediately, 
and if it be not divided the disappointment 
will be severe indeed. I do not conceive 
that they are so nice as to care much whether 
they receive the prize from Government or 
as a right, provided they receive it; but of 
this I am certain, that they will not think 
themselves kindly treated by Government if 
it withholds any part of what they have been 
accustomed to consider as their own.” The 
prize was divided. We have no wish to 
praise the last generation at the cost of the 
present, but we may reasonably doubt 
whether there is one man among our Crimean 
and Indian heroes who, in a similar case, and 
in spite of all suspicions of interested mo- 
tives, would volunteer to fight the soldiers’ 





battle against the holders of power and the 


dispensers of patronage. However trite 
may be the saying that virtue is its own re- 
ward, it held good in Colonel Wellesley’s 


| case, for immediately on the settlement of 


the vexed question of the prize, the Provi- 
sional Commandant of Seringapatam was 
entrusted with the civil and military govern- 


| ment of the Mysore, with instructions to pa- 


cify the country, organise its administration, 
and prepare an army for further operations. 








The History and Antiquities of Roxburghshire. 
By Alexander Jeffrey. 2 vols. (Hope.) 
TuIs unpretending work is not without 
merit. It is the sort of thing, but not exactly, 
that we want for every county in the British 
Isles. Malte Brun’s magnificent work 
(“ France Ilustrée”) is nearly the thing, 
but again not exactly, that we want here. 
The desideratum is a concise, portable 
volume, doing that by each county in the 
four countries which Mr. Jeffrey’s book 
does by Roxburghshire, giving just snch an 
account of its history, geology, topography, 
&c., as may enable a stranger during his 
transit from the metropolis to make himself 
thoroughly au fait with all the remarkable 

features of the county he is about to visit. 

Roxburghshire has peculiar claims to 
interest as the frontier county. In the 
earliest times it was here that the wrangling 
tribes of the aboriginal Celts waylaid and 
murdered each other, much after the fashion 
of the Red Indian of later centuries; here 
that the same sturdy Celts make one of 
their fiercest stands against the iron on- 
slaught of the inevitable Roman; here that 
the earliest Christianity that visited this 
corner of the world found a welcome shelter 
in the forests and wilds of the Cheviots; and 
here that the sturdy Scottish Christians 
made as fierce a stand against the Ecclesi- 
astical onslaught from Rome under Augustine 
as their ancestors had done against the 
military power of the Mother of the World. 
A resistance as fierce and fearless, however 
misjudged, as that of their brethren among 
the Welsh hills, and developing and dis- 
playing the very same principles of self- 
reliance and hard-headedness, which nine 
centuries later swept Prelatry and Priest- 
craft away before the Sirocco breath of 
Knox’s eloquence. Here, too, was a sort 
of nursery of the Church, whence hun- 
dreds of patient, hard-working, self-deny- 
ing men issued forth in the earliest times, 
on the great missionary work; and here 
it was that in later days, when, as John 
Bunyan says, Religion walked in her sil- 
ver slippers, magnificent abbeys, gorgeous 
churches and monasteries endowed with the 
fat of the land betokened the real influence 
of the Church on the minds and consciences 
of her members, even if they do not testify 
to the piety of the members themselves. 
It was here, too, that every storm from the 
southern country necessarily first burst; it 
was the border county, every house a 
fortress, every town a fortified one. It was 
here, lastly, that the poet-novelist of Scot- 
land laid the scenery of some of his most 
renowned productions, and here that he at 
last fixed his own dwelling-place, died, and 
was buried. 

A county so ripe with historic incident 
could hardly fail to form the topic of a work 
of no common interest, and Are Jeffrey's 
does justice to the subject. It is not over 
well written, and has faults not only of style, 
but of a minor and less defensible kind, but 
on the whole is a book which may be 
recommended. 
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Summer Time in the Country. By Robert 
Aris Willmott. (Routledge.) 


Tse reverend author of this beautiful little 
volume opens the preface of the present 
illustrated edition with the words, “This 
little book begins a new life with wonder at 
its own ornaments.” That the book should 
wonder at its adornments is, however, a 
notion against which we altogether protest. 
A work so full of poetical suggestion by the 
pen is one peculiarly adapted to inspire no 
less poetical fantasies in the pencil; and it 
ought by no means to be surprised that its 
vocation is fulfilled. Among the myriads of 
thoughts of an abstract nature with which 
the book overflows, and which not only do 
not elicit but defy embodiment, how many 
arise, as we read, which would naturally 
cause pictorial visions to flash across the 
imagination, even were they not  illus- 
trated by the pencil of the artist! Fortu- 
nately the vague, indefinite, and fleeting 
scenery of the reader’s brain, the lights and 
shadows that sparkle and flit past but to 
vanish, have been arrested by able hands, 
and stamped upon the page in forms as far 
superior to those of our feeble fancy as they 
are more permanent. These photographs: of 
the passing figures of the mind have an 
advantage also, of which we generally find 
the reverse in common photographs, since 
they have idealised while they have em- 
bodied the pictures of the imagination. A 
great portion of the reflections dispersed 
throughout the book have little or nothing 
to do with the title, “ Summer ‘Time in the 
Country.” But there are very many which 
hold up magic mirrors to nature’s scenery, 
are redolent of hedge flowers, and are warm 
with the glow of summer landscapes; and 
of these some of our best artists in draw- 
ing upon wood have availed themselves 
with their well-known flow of fancy and 
pictorial skill. We have Birket Foster, the 
prince of English landscape upon wood; 
Harrison Weir, who in his animals gives all 
the life of the oldest master of the genus, 
Bewick, while bestowing a finish unknown to 
Bewick’s days ; and James Godwin in pictu- 
resque interior groupings. How truly, how 
unmistakeably English are these landscapes 
Birket Foster—how full of that peculiar 
charm unknown to every other country in 
the world! So thoroughly do they fill the 
heart with an Englishman’s love of his own 
native scenery, that we may be pardoned if 
we are almost induced to wish that the few 
sketches of scenes from other lands, which, 
pretty and artistic as they may be, appeal 
far less to the home feelings, and are as pro- 
portionally the least successful, had been 
excluded from the book. How truly English 
are the “ Summer Time” of the frontispiece, 
the “ Haunt of the Woodlark”’ (p. 7), “The 
Heron in the Moat ” (p. 22), “The Sunset 
Scene” (p. 29), “Sancroft in his Garden” 
(p. 61), “ The Landscape after Rain” (p. 103), 
“The Old Houses” (p. 113), “The Seat 
beneath the Tree” (p. 150), “The Moonlight 
Scene” (p. 165), and that “ Watermill” 
(p. 172), which never could be a Swiss water- 
mill, or a Flemish watermill, or French 
watermill, or anything whatever on earth 
but the dear picturesque half tumble-down 
old watermill of the rambles of our boy- 
hood, when bright - boddiced domestic 
heroines, and dark-lanthorned robbers, and 
gleaming fairies, or may be the shadowy 
ghost of the murdered traveller, peopled 
those railed steps, that gaping wicket hang- 


wheels, or that ae chasm beneath 
those mysterious beams. So purely English 
are these scenes of Birket Foster’s pencil, 
that, much as we may admire that magnifi- 
cent owl (p. 18) and the cattle in the glow of 
summer tide (p. 93) by our young Bewick, 
of whom modern days have every reason to 
be proud, we grudge him that fine fir-tree 
study (p. 179), which takes us rather to the 
mountain sweeps of the Black Forest than 
to our own wooded hills, and we absolutely 
look upon his Italian goat (p. 170) as a spec- 
tral bearded foreigner, who would be out of 
place even in Leicester Square, and who 
occupies a page of this book ‘like a cactus 
amidst a clump of soft native flowers. For 
the same reason the be-wigged and_be- 
buckled gentlemen, the be-saqued ladies, 
and the be-breeched little boys of the ideal 
interiors by Godwin, appeal far less to our 
sympathies, however ingenious the group- 
ings, than they would have done in the less 
picturesque but more homely and familiar 
habiliments of the family groups to whom 
our eye is accustomed, and with whom our 
daily feelings are enlisted. ee transport 
us away from the truthfulness of the homeish 
sentiments inspired by the English landscape, 
as much by taking us into another century as 
if they ad taken us into another clime. 

We have spoken of the purely English 
nature of the landscape in these woodcuts. 
But how purely English are the woodcuts 
themselves! how soft, how mellow, how 
full of colowr, how hazy! Yes; hazy even 
until they could almost make us love our 
true English haze which pervades even our 
clearest summer landscape—the haze which 
only too often gathers crescendo from vapour 
to mist, from mist to drizzle—the haze 
against which, with the Englishman’s true 
right to grumble, we have so often and so 
ungenerously grumbled ourselves. How 
unlike are they in this mellowness. and 
warmth and colour to the more sharply de- 
fined and somewhat cold (however brilliant 
and artistic) woodcuts of the French! How 
still more unlike the more harsh, stiff, 
colourless, unfinished, and yet finicking 
woodcuts of the Germans! Of a truth, in 
this branch of art, which, however humble 
it may have been thought not so many years 
back, has assumed in present times a high 
standard, the English are the masters! In 
others of the finer arts also how strikingly 
are they the equals if not the superiors of 
their continental rivals; and yet they are 
told by carping prejudice and supercilious 
ignorance and old-world clamour oft repeated 
and dinned into their ears until they them- 
selves believe the nonsense of the strain, and 
repeat the foreign burden in chorus with their 
neighbours, that they have no souls for art. 
But this reflection is beside our purpose now. 

To the publishers of this charming little 
book we have one just, although we own 
hypercritical, observation to make. They 
have done their work far too well. They have 
sent forth their book all too fine, too beauti- 
ful, too delicate. It is a book of thought 
to be opened for a score of lines, to be 
dreamed over, to be closed during the 
dreaming with a finger in the page, to be 
opened again, and again laid aside as the 
dreams come thickly crowding upon us. It 
is a pocket companion, that must be inevi- 
tably a little “ thumbed,” nay “ dog’s-eared” 
too, as ket companions must and even 
should ag It is a lounging book, with 
which to lie among the grass, upon the 
tufty bank, by the stream side, scorning all 





ing on one hinge, those drop-spangled 


and flies, and caterpillars, and snails, anq 
other creeping things, which regard not the 
dreaming lounger and his book. It is 4 
book to do with, as one should do, durine 
the period of its title, “ Summer Time in 
the Domitey.” And we flinch from its rough 
handling. “ We want to throw ourselves 
down carelessly in our unharmable suit of 
tweed ; and the book gives us the sensation 
of being breeched in delicate white satin ard 
embroidery, and having to seek in the wild 
woods a velvet cushion upon which to sit 
down gingerly, would we not rumple and staiy, 
our inexpressibles. During “ Summer Time 
in the Country” we look for our lady-loy, 
to ramble with us in simple attire by the 
hedgerow and across the stile. Should we 
not grumble forth some ungallant phrase 
about the timeliness of the useful and the 
ornamental were she to be decked in that 
gorgeous ball-dress, or that ample crinoline 
in which we loved her in the drawing-room * 
It is to be feared that we should. But would 
she be less beautiful? Certainly not, in an 
abstract point of view.. And is the book less 
beautiful because of its gilded cover and its 
dainty satin paper? Most assuredly not. 
And are we not foolish, snarling, with our 
bread-and-butter quarrelling critics? Very 
true. Sowe will compliment our publishers 
with a humble bow, and tell them they are 
most tasty and exquisite book-milliners. 
We have said that “ Summer Time in the 
Country” is a book of thought to be 
thought over: of dreams to be dreamed 
over; of fancifully embroidered reflection 
upon which to embroider fancy-work. This 
looks somewhat like “ gilding refined gold.” 
Only we defy most gold-beaters of thought 
to put brighter or more refined gold upon 
the page than the author has already spread 
over it. Let us say rather the author's 
thoughts are arabesques, from which we may 
proceed as models for our own tracery; and 
when we have somewhat caught the spirit 
of the graceful bend and flowery sweep, we 
may design our own fancy pattern in such 
form as our brain is capable of designing, in 
more or less artistic conception. The book 
is a mine of rich thoughts ; but the gems lie 
so thick that it would take more than a 
“Summer Time in the Country,” in how- 
ever a solitary fashion that “ Summer Time” 
may be spent, to estimate each separate 
jewel at its proper value. Each must be 
handled, weighed in the balance, tested ; and 
the hours flit away before the work of ap- 
preciation is duly at an end. Our complaint 
with. our author, in the impatience of our 
spirit, is that he only too often gives us no 
resting-place for reflection. He hurries us 
too quickly away with him, if we would read 
as ordinary men are wont to read, or even as 
they are not. Frequently we find so many 
thoughts on such widely different subjects 
crowding every line in one e, that we 
want to call “Hold, enough!” One thought 
comes rippling after the other upon our 
sterile beach in such quick succession of 
wave, that before one has broken on the 
brain-shore another washes over it ; we can- 
not pause to consider the undulations ; the 
spra A seep in the sunlight of fancy has 
dazz us completely; and, if we do not 
shut our eyes at once, we can catch nothing 
but foam. The author's mind only too fre- 
quently skips from point to point with the 
vivacity of—we had very nigh penned a very 
unseemly simile—but we have refrained in 
time. You try to follow it, pursue it, catch it. 
in its bounds. vain. If once you can 





fear of pebbles to harm the cover, or of gnats, 





catch it and put it beneath your own micro- 
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scope of reflection, then only you may 
analyse its proportions. _'The author’s ram- 
pling and desultory spirit is very shy game 
to bring down. Sometimes a thought flashes 
across you like a gleam of sun-light shot by 
the reflection of a looking-glass at a distance: 
it dazzles for a moment: you look up, and it 
is gone; and you scarce know whence it 
came. Sometimes a whole girandola of 
thoughts springs up almost simultaneously. 
They shoot aloft like so many skyrockets. 
They burst like fireworks. You have blue 
stars, and red stars, and yellow stars, all 
gleaming at once: and then they too are 
gone: and in the confusion of the mind you 
have at first nothing but darkness around 
you. Sometimes they lie patched together 
like the lozenges of a harlequin’s suit, with 
spangles in between: and the harlequin 
twists round: and you at first see only a 
glare of colour. Sometimes they come 
showering forth like a tombola of bon-bons 
in gilt wrappers; and you know not which 
wrapper to pick up first, so as to get at the 
sweetmeat within. 

As we have already casually remarked, a 
great proportion of these desultory observa- 
tions of the author bear no reference what- 
ever to the thought that one would expect 
to find suggested by the title, “Summer 
Time in the Country;” and, admirable as 
they are, until we get used to the author’s 
style, they appear to us out of place, and in 
so far disappomting. Some again which 
appear at first’ to have no analogy whatever 
with thesuggestive'title are brought round by 
some apparently involuntary movement, like 
a transition passage in music, to the tema of 
country life in the summer tide; and by this 
species of coda we fancy we have discovered 
at last the original summer thought, which 
suggested the long introductory strain lead- 
ing up at the conclusion to this brief sunlit 
rural melody. " 

After another fashion also the perfume of 

“Summer Time in the Country ” is wanting 
to so many pages of this book. It is a man’s 
family privilege to carp and cavil with the 
plans of his nearest and dearest: and the 
more we love our author, the more we feel 
inclined to expostulate and object to his 
arrangements. His book is all too full of 
quotations. Well selected they are, and 
beautiful, and suggestive as his own remarks. 
But we grudge them the very large space they 
occupy. Onthe one hand, we are inclined to 
regret that so profuse a quantity of borrowed 
jewels should cram the recesses of the 
author’s casket, which he might have filled 
with such sparkling gems of his own; on 
the other hand, they give his work too 
frequently the air of being pieced together 
ina patch-work, the materials for which are 
gathered from the stores of a notebook. 
They smack of preparation, and lose the 
genial savour of the summer gush of warm, 
sunny, spontaneous thought. They have 
a wintry air of the library, the desk, the 
books of reference, and the fire-side. They 
not only lack, but absolutely waft away 
from us the redolence of the summer tide. 
True! they suggest thoughts by the author: 
they illustrate his own remarks: they appear 
even sometimes as chapter-headings, as it 
were, to his own reflections. But they stare us 
coldly in the face too frequently, and chill 
the warm feelings with which the author's 
personal geniality would inspire us. 

How full of charm of poetry can be. the 
author's own spirit may be found by the 
reader who studies the chapter beginning 
Pp: 129, that deduces so many fanciful “ Les- 


sons of Life” from the “ Shadows of Leaves 
upon the Water.” In these we have the 
summer influence in all the sparkle of light 
and shade. “These leaves on the stream,” he 
tells us, seem to him “to be images of slight 
circumstances of life—little things that in- 
fluence our hopes, successes, consolations, 
and pains.” Starting from this idea he em- 
broiders for us a pretty piece of fancy work 
upon the theory, that “ the history of aman is 
a calendar of straws.” He tells thus, among 
many other examples of the influence of 
little causes in producing great effects, how 
“Evelyn sauntering along a meadownear Says 
Court, loitered to look in at the window of a 
lonely thatched house, where a young man 
was carving a cartoon of Tintoret,” and made 
the name of Gibbons illustrious in the annals 
of English art ; how Thorwaldsen saw a boy 
sitting on the steps of a house, and went 
home to model Mercury; how Giotto, 
sketching a sheep on a stone, attracted the 
notice of Cimabue, passing by that way, and 
inspired the rude shepherd boy with the 
sprit that was to be immortalised by Dante ; 
how Cuvier dissected a cuttle fish, and found 
the history of the whole animal kingdom 
unfolded before him; how a sheet of paper 
sent from the press with the letters accident- 
ally raised suggested the embossed letters 
for the blind; how an Indian, to save him- 
self from slipping over a rock, seized a bush 
with his hand,—the violence of the wrench 
loosened the earth and disclosed a small 
piece of silver—a torn-up shrub had dis- 
closed a silver mine. He tells us a hundred 
other pleasant instances of the manner in 
which “causes and effects wind into each 
other;” and thus sends us back to our 
own embroidery work of thought, with a 
charming subject as our model, leaving us 
to trace a pattern of our own from personal 
experiences, and sketch the fanciful ara- 
besques of destiny, by which, from little 
causes to great effects, a few drops of rain, 
one angry word dropped in haste, the desire 
to avoid a bore that led us round a corner, 
turned the whole current of our own lot in 
life, and led the stream of fate into a wholly 
different channel. Then again, the leaves 
upon the water of the woodland brook sug- 
gest another thought. “A breath of wind 
rustles the pendulous boughs, and disperses 
all the reflections of leaves.” The surface is 
ruffled, and the image flies. And upon this 
theme again our kindly Jacques moralises 
through many pleasant pages, Anon he 
says, “I learn another lesson from these 
branches, which already grow dim in the 
mirror. The road to home-happiness lies 
over small stepping-stones. Slight circum- 
| stances are the stumbling-blocks of families. 
| The prick of a pin, says a proverb collected 
| by Fuller, is enough to make an empire 
| insipid. The tenderer the heart is, the 
| painfuller is the wound. An unkind word 
| withers the blossom of love, as the most 
| delicate rings of the vine are troubled by 
| the faintest breeze. The misery of a life is 
| born of a chance observation. If the true 
| history of quarrels, public and private, were 
| honestly written, it would be silenced by an 
| uproar of derision.” And thus, in this true 
summer ramble, during which his thoughts 
have been directly suggested by “ Summer 
Time in the Country,” the author rambles 
| homewards with the reflection, “ There is a 
| Tree, of which each leaf casts a healing shade; 
I shall not have lost this balmy summer 
evening if the mossy bridge, and the gilded 
_ and the rustling boughs remind me 
' of it.” 








Another train of thought, although ‘n 
some slight degree connected with the pre- 
ceding, may be given as a further specimen 
of the suggestiveness of aspects of nature in 
the summer time to the author. He says 
(p. 184), “Very fearfully and wonderfully 
made are those same ‘brain and spirits’ 
of which Beveridge speaks. People who 
dwell by the lakes sometimes see them 
dappled over of a sudden with spots of 
shadow, when the sky is without a cloud. 
The Dalesmen say, Tt will be no hay-day, 
for the lake is full of shades!’ The mind 
presents a similar phenomenon. Things are 
in their common state. Perhaps our sky is 
bright, and pleasant thoughts and hopes— 
the heart’s sunbeams—sparkle round us. 
But in a moment the fancy is strangely 
affected: spots darken it: doubts and fears 
and little sadnesses—the shades on the lake 
check the mirror all over. Whence do they 
come ? for there is no cloud. The exclamation 
of the Dalesman is the heart’s sigh. Alas! it 
will be no harvest of ripe thoughts to-day.” 

It would be impossible to point out other- 
wise than in a very general way the beauties 
of the book. Though personally we may 
differ from the author in some of his obser- 
tions, such as the defence of the Gods and 
Goddesses of Mythology as “so many 
elements of the picturesque ” (p. 82), having 
ourselves a great dislike to these disre- 
putable and cold abstractions; yet there is 
nothing in the general flow of his moralising 
reflections, imbued as they are too with the 
truest Christian spirit, that the man who 
thinks, who feels, who sympathises, will not 
admire. To some of his pithy axioms we have 
alone space to allude as creating in one short 
concentrated phrase a canvas, which may be 
stretched to any extent for the reader’s own 
embroidery. One of these is “ excessive art 
gives artlessness”’ (p. 161). Again (p. 120) 
“The heart cannot be empty; the moral 
like the physical system abhors a vacuum.” 
Once more, as the author dwells upon the 
nature of distant bells to bring out a tone of 
mournfulness, “Every chime has its connect- 
ing toll.” We even catch our author, in his 
sportiveness of good feeling, stumbling upon 
a pun in page 120, where he says,—“'The 
youth of folly has its old age of cards: the 
tumult of the ball subsides into a shuffle.” 

Since conclude we must, our say more than 
half left unsaid, we will conclude by removing 
a doubt respecting the feathered tribe which 
the author seems to entertain, perhaps with 
less impertinence of intrusion, as he himself 
(p. 15 et seq.) points out the errors of poets 
in their zoology. Our prose-poet doubts 
whether the music of one species of bird ever 
gratifies another (p. 75). We have seen an 
amusing instance of the fact that one bird 
can admire the singing of another with all 
the ardour of a dilettante at the opera. Ina 
small rural aviary were among other birds 
two thrushes and a canary. When the 
canary sang, the male thrush paused in his 
notes, hopped from his perch to occupy a 
nearer stall to the Mario of his adoration, 
and there sat entranced, moving only his 
little head gently to and fro. The female 
thrush would, after a time, exhibit feelings 
of jealousy, fly at her mate, peck him soundly 
on the head for his affectation, and compel 
him to return home. But the musical spirit 
of admiration was still too strong in the 
appreciating bird. The same scene was re- 
acted twenty times a day. We are glad to say 
that we can dwell over Mr. Wilmot’s book 
and its beautiful illustrations without any fear 


| of being pecked on the head for affectation. 
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Hight Months’ Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Army. By Colonel G. Bourchier, 
CB. B.H.A. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Personal Adventwres during the Indian Re- | 
bellion. By William Edwards, Esq., B.C.S. | 
(Smith, Eider & Co.) | 
The British Raj contrasted with its prede- | 
cessors. By Dosabhoy Framjee. (Smith, 
Eider & Co.) 
A Chronicle of the Revolt in India. 
(W. & R. Chambers.) 


Not. content with being one of the fortunate 
few who have the opportunity of rendering 
their name illustrious by heroic deeds, Col. 
Bourchier aspires to the double reputation 
of ‘beimg a successful writer and a renowned 
soldier. On the Ravee under Nicholson, at 
Delhi under Wilson, at Bolundshur and 
Agra under Greathed, and throughout the 
last Oude campaign under the Commander- 
in-Chief, Bourchier’s battery bore a dis- 
tinguished part, and added fresh laurels to 
the ever-green chaplet of the Bengal 
artillery. These various operations are 
described with a modest forgetfulness of 
self, as pleasing and as rare as the clear, 
manly style in which they are narrated. At 
the commencement of the mutiny, Col. 
Bourchier was stationed at Sealkote, in 
the Punjab, at that time commanded by 
Brigadier Brind, an artillery officer of great 
experience, who had served with distinction 
on many a hard-fought field. No man was 
better acquainted with the real character of 
the natives, or more conscious of their fickle 
and impulsive disposition. Circumstances, 
however, compelled him to dissemble his 
feelings, and affect a confidence he had long 
ceased to entertain. Col. Bourchier, indeed, 


Part IX. 


indirectly asserts that the Brigadier implicitly 


relied on the loyalty of the regiments under 
his command, but in this respect he is 
assuredly mistaken. It is, besides, a little 
inconsistent on his part to shrug his 
shoulders at the fond credulity of another, 
when he himself entrusted his own wife and 
two children to the care of a Punjabee to be 
conducted from Sealkote to Lahore—“ after 
the massacres at Delhi and Meerut, a terribly 
anxious undertaking.” On another occasion, 
too, he bears honourable testimony to the 
fidelity of the native drivers at the affair 
on the Ravee, who nobly did their duty 
though called upon to act against the very 
men with whom they had been brigaded at 
Sealkote. The forced march from Umritsur 
to Goordaspore in order to intercept the 
mutineers of that brigade is sketched with 
considerable humour. As the heat was 
terrific, General Nicholson secured 200 pony 
and bullock carriages, besides the ponies 
belonging to the grass-cutters of the 9th 
cavalry, to carry as many as possible of his 
European soldiers, while the cavalry horses 
were made over to the Sikhs, a race of 
-rough-riders. 

‘*Yet under these circumstances, trying as they 
were, the spirit of fun was not extinct ; the artil- 
lery made extemporary awnings of branches of 
trees over their gun-carriages and waggons, 
giving them the appearance of carts ‘got up’ for a 
day at pment ; officers crowned with wreaths 
of green leaves, were ‘chaffed’ by their comrades 
for adopting head-dresses & la Norma. Here 
might be seen a soldier on a rampant pony, de- 
siring his companion on a similar beast ‘to keep 
behind and be his ‘‘ edge de camp,” ’ there a hero, 
mindful perhaps of Epping on Easter Monday, 
bellowing out his inquiries as to ‘who had seen 
the fox?’ Privates never intended for the 





mounted branch here and there came to grief 


and lay sprawling on mother-earth, while ever 
and anon some mighty Jehu in his ekha dashed 


| to the front at a pace a Roman charioteer would 


have envied.” 


There seems to be a natural tendency to 
fun and frolic in the midst of scenes of 
danger and excitement. It is certainly the 
case with the British soldier. Whatever be 


| the service on which he is engaged, he can 


still find time to indulge in the sports and 
pastimes of his youth. Inthe Crimea races, 
paper-hunts, and other active amusements, 
took their turn with assaults and skirmishes. 
So at Delhi, “quoits, and sometimes foot- 
ball, in the head-quarters camp, made the 
evening pass merrily by.” The battle of 
Waterloo, it has been well said, was won in 
the playground at Eton. It would be strange 
if the Martel Brigade had been less joyous 
and reckless than the land service. 

‘*The conduct of the sailors was most amusing ; 
a shot at a Pandy with a carbine, with but the 
slightest chance of success, was hailed with as 
great delight as a schoolboy’s first shot at a crow; 
and to be without one for any length of time was a 
real hardship. Their fun and good-temper on all 
oceasions made it quite delightful to serve near 
them; while to men who had been many years 
in India, there was a freshness in their ways, 
which brought the dear old country more to our 
hearts than anything else possibly could have 
done. 

‘They were described by the natives who first 
saw them, as ‘little men four feet high, and four 
feet in the beam ; always laughing and dragging 
about their own guns.’ Although becoming 
slightly amphibious, the idiosyncrasies of their 
own profession were kept up to an amusing ex- 
tent. They paraded (I beg pardon, mustered) not 
in front of the camp, like the regiments, or like 
the artillery, near their guns, but in the officers’ 
lines astern, which they persisted was their 
quarter-deck. The boatswain piped all hands to 
grog.” 

That last word implies the “ damned 
spot” which tarnishes the character of the 
British soldier. At Delhi the fortune of the 
day well nigh proved adverse through the 
insidious and irresistible temptation held 
out to the assaulting columns. 

‘* Unfortunately,” says Colonel Bourchier, ‘‘that 
terrible licence, invariably consequent on the cap- 
ture of a besieged city, was deeply indulged in. 
At the very entrance were large stores filled with 
wine, beer, and spirits in the greatest abundance ; 
and for a time our tenure of the position we had 
gained was deeply imperilled. Our guard fell 
victims to their vice, and were all murdered at 
their posts, while champagne was taken by the 
followers outside the city to the Ludlow Castle 
and sold for about 3d. a bottle. 

‘‘The most vigorous efforts were at once made 
to destroy all the liquor in the town. Thousands 
of dozens were broken up by guards placed at the 
disposal of the tit eth ng and order was 
once more restored. Yet although the passions 
of the troops were by drink and revenge worked 
up to burning heat, not a case, it is believed, was 
heard of a woman or child having been intention- 
ally hurt—all credit to them.” 


It was at Cawnpore that their revengeful 
feelings were more especially aroused, and 
the rude soldiers in unintentional imitation 
of the days of chivalry wore on their wea- 
pons tokens of defiance and wrath against 
the “felon paynim.” 

‘* Wandering about the intrenchment, British 
soldiers of every rank might be seen searching for 
little mementoes of their fallen countrymen so 
foully murdered. Revenge deep and bitter was 
vowed against the perpetrators of such atrocities. 
I confess to have been no stranger to the influence 
exercised on the mind by these scenes ; the very 
worst feelings rose to the surface. Here might be 
seen a dragoon with a child’s frock on the end of 





his lance, on which he had vowed never to spare 
a sepoy ; there a soldier with a fair tress attached 
to his bayonet, determined on future revenge.” 

Those feelings were not unnatural. “If 
the entrenchment was horrible, the mas- 
sacre house was infinitely more so; in the 
inner court-yard was a tree, on which were 
traces of the murder of the-poor little inno- 
cents, whose hair, sticking to the bark, told 
of the dreadful death they had met.” 

Tt isa relief to turn to the numerous in- 
stances of fidelity to the British Government, 
and of personal respect and attachment for its 
officers, under the strongest temptations to 
treachery, recorded by Mr. Edwards in the 
very touching narrative he has compiled of 
his wanderings and adventures. From 
some he obtained voluntary loans of money 
at a time when the leaders looked upon the 
British cause as desperate. Others, at the 
risk of their life, property, and reputation, 
afforded shelter to himself and his fugitive 
companions ; while others, again, at the most 
imminent personal hazard, respectively con- 
veyed messages to Nynee Tal, Budaon, 
Cawnpore, and elsewhere. No fact appears 
more clearly ascertained than that the de- 
fection of the landed proprietors, whether 
large or small, was attributable not to re- 
ligious motives, but to the harsh action of 
our civil courts. Mr. Edwards emphatically 
ascribes the disorganisation of his own dis- 
trict, that of Budaon in Rohilcund, to the 
number of estates sold under decrees during 
the last fifteen years, and the consequent 
destruction of the gentry of the country. 

‘* By fraud or chicanery, a vast number of the 
estates of families of rank and influence have been 
alienated, either wholly or in part, and have been 
purchased by new men—chiefly traders or Govern- 
ment officials—without character or influence over 
their tenantry. These men, in a vast majority of 
instances, were also absentees, fearing or dis- 
liking to reside on their purchases, where they 
were looked upon as interlopers and unwelcome 
intruders. The ancient proprietary of these 
alienated estates were again living as tenantry on 
the lands once theirs ; by no means reconciled to 
their change of position, but maintaining their 
hereditary hold as strongly as ever over the 
sympathies and affections of the agricultural body, 
who were ready and willing to join their feudal 
superiors in any attempt to recover their lost 

osition and regain possession of their estates. 

he ancient landed proprietary body of the 
Budaon district were thus still in existence, but 
in the position of tenants, not proprietors. None 
of the men who had succeeded them as land- 
holders were possessed of sufficient influence or 
power to give me any aid in maintaining the 
ublic tranquillity. On the contrary, the very 
first people who came in to me, imploring aid, 
were this new proprietary body, to whom I hada 
right to look for vigorous and efficient efforts in 
the maintenance of order. On the other hand, 
those who really could control the vast masses of 
the rural population were interested in bringing 
about a state of disturbance and general anarchy.” 

In another place he expresses his convic- 
tion that the rural classes never would have 
sided with the sepoys, whom they hated, 
had not these causes of discontent existed. 
They cared nothing about the greased cart- 
ridges, or the flour mixed with human 
bones, or the silly cry about interference 
with their religious prejudices. What really 
came home to them were “questions in- 
volving their rights and interest in the soil 
and hereditary holdings, invariably termed 
by them as jan se azeez, ‘ dearer than life. 
During the time he was lying in concealment 
at Kussowrah, Mr. Edwards had many 
opportunities of conversing with respectable 
natives on the subject of the British rule— 
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chiefly. with regard to Oude—and invariably 
found. them well-disposed towards the 
English magistrates, but loathing the 
Umlah, or native officials employed in our 
courts, whom they described as “making 
our rule to stink in the nostrils of the 
people.” 

“They speak with the greatest respect and 
affection of some of our officers, especially of 
Christian, late Commissioner at Seetapore, and 
swear vengeance against the Dobusiees (the 41st) 
who murdered him and his family at that place. 
If they could always have got access to him, they 
say, they would have had no reason to complain 
of our administration ; but he had too much to do, 
and was seldom visible. The native officials they 
describe as regular harpies, and a native deputy- 
collector who had been stationed at Sandee, they 
frequently mention to me with expressions of the 
deepest hatred. This fellow, they assert, had a 
pair of slippers of extra size made, on purpose for 
‘shoe beating’ (the most disgraceful punish- 
ment that can be inflicted on a native) in open 
Kutcherry any one who refused to pay him what 
he demanded in the shape of bribes, or to sign 
any agreements respecting the disposal of their 
villages or land that he chose to fix upon, however 
unjust and ruinous to their interests these might 
be. Old Kussuree told me that he had paid a 
thousand rupees in petitions alone, not one of 
which ever reached Christian, and more than 
6000 rupees in bribes; notwithstanding which 
he had lost the villages farmed by him and his 
ancestors for many generations, and had been 
assessed so highly for those he had left, that he 
had only been able to pay his rent the preceding 
year by the sale of some of his family jewels and 
amare he highly valued; and this year he said 
he would no doubt have been a defaulter, and 
been sold up, had not the bulwah (rebellion) 
fortunately occurred.” 


While under the protection of Hurdeo 
Buksh at Dhurumpore, Mr. Edwards ob- 
tained an amusing insight into the manner 
in which English laws and ordinances are 
evaded by native ingenuity. 

“We were then told to keep quite close 
within a room to avoid being seen, and to admit 
noone. While sitting there, we were disturbed 
by a knocking and digging at one of the outer 
walls of this room, which continued many hours. 
The noise suddenly ceased, and on going out in 
the evening, as we were permitted to do, were 
much surprised to see that a fine 18-pounder gun 
had been dug out of the wall ; where it had been 
concealed since the proclamation issued last year 

’ by the Resident at Lucknow to the Thalookdars 
of Oude requiring them to give up all their ordi- 
nance. A 24-pounder was at-the same time pro- 
duced from a field, where it had been concealed 
about fifty yards from a Neem tree, which marked 
its position. The wheels and other portions of 
these guns were fished up from wells, where they 
had been hidden. Four other guns of different 
calibres were brought in from the chief villages in 
the neighbourhood, where they had been con- 
cealed ; and all six were mounted and in position 
in the court-yard ready for service by night-fall. 
We heard that there were many more guns which 

could be produced if need be.” 


. Tothe general public, perhaps, the most 
interesting portions of Mr. Edwards’ narra- 
tive will be those which relate to his personal 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes, and to 
the sufferings so patiently endured by the 
almost hopeless little band of fugitives. 
here is something exquisitely pathetic in 
the simple details of their wearisome confine- 
ment in a wretched hovel; at a miserable 
, ab one time under water. We have 

Toom, however, for only one more extract. 
I determined to write two notes, one to my 
wife and another to Missur Byjenath at Bareilly, 
von him to aid my messenger in reaching 
ynee Tal. I had but a small scrap of paper 
(half the fly-leaf of Bridges on the 119th Psalm, 





which happily we had with us,) on which to write 
both notes. Pen or ink I had none, and only the 
stump of a lead pencil, of which the lead was so 
nearly exhausted that only a little. atom remained 
quite loose. I at once commenced my writing : 
in the middle, the little atom of lead fell out, and 
I was in despair. At last, after much searching 
in the dust of the mud floor, I found it, and con- 
trived to refix it in its place sufficiently to enable 
me to finish two very brief notes, about one inch 
square ; which was all the man could conceal 
about his person, or would consent to take, as it 
was reported that the rebels were in the habit of 
searching all travellers for letters or papers, and 
had already killed several who were discovered 
with English letters on them. 

‘* When the notes were ready I got a little milk 
and steeped them in it, to make the writing in- 
delible, and put them out to dry in the sun on a 
wall just outside my room. In an instant a crow 
pounced on one and carried it off: it was that for 
my wife. I, of course, thought it was gone for 
ever, and felt heart-broken with vexation ; as I 
had no more paper, nor any means or hope of 
getting any, on which to write another note. 
Wuzeer Singh had, unknown to me, seen the 
crow, followed it with one of the herdsmen, and 
after a long chase-of about an hour, saw the bird 
drop it, and recovering it brought it back to me 
uninjured.” 

As the last straw is said to break the 
camel’s back, so may it easily be imagined 
how tears stood in his eyes as the last grain 
of lead fell out of his pencil; and then when 
the crow flew off with his last piece of paper, 
how, like Jonah, his heart. grew faint, and 
he “ wished in himself to die.” 

Of Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee’s little pamphlet 
we need only say that the goodness of its 

urpose is its chief merit. The opinion of a 

ombay Parsee on the subject of the 
government of India is about as valuable 
and impartial as that of a Greek tradesman 
at Constantinople with regard to the Otto- 
man Empire. A Ghebir is not very likely 
to be much biassed in favour of the Moslem. 

The chronicle of the Indian revolt, now in 
course of publication by Messrs. Chambers, 
appears to be a careful and conscientious 
digest of the official despatches, and on the 
whole is the best outline of the mutiny that 
has yet been produced in a cheap form. 








History of Wesleyan Methodism. Vol. I. 
The Middle Age. By George Smith, 
LL.D., F.A.S. (Longman.) 


THERE is one curious inconsistency in our 
popular estimate of the eighteenth century 
which we do not remember to have ever 
seen acknowledged or examined. As it is 
osely connected with the~subject now be- 
fore us, and more particularly with the con- 
tents of the present volume, we need no 
excuse for introducing it to our readers’ 
notice. How is it, then, that at a period 
when the whole religious instruction of the 
people was in the hands of the clergy, we 
are commonly taught to believe that the 
character of the people was so considerably 
above, and the character of the clergy so 
considerably below, the standard of our own 
day? By what process have we arrived at 
the belief that “the old British merchant,” 
“the old English gentleman,” and a happy, 
virtuous, and contented peasantry, flourished 
in the days when it is confidently asserted 
that at least every other country clergyman 
was a boor andadrunkard ? That such is the 
traditional idea of English society a hundred 
years ago, which the majority of the British 
public are accustomed to accept without in- 








uiry, is a fact we think beyond dispute. 
ies that class of writers who are most in 


the habit of disparaging the “good old 
times,” glide insensibly into the practice of 
describing the middle and lower orders of a 
bygone age as superior to those of the 
present; as possessed of more quiet un- 
affected piety, more self-respect, more ho- 
nesty, and more true independence. In 
popular and Liberal tales and periodicals of 
our own day we constantly meet with pic- 
tures of the small tradesman or yeoman of 
the reign of George II. or George III., in 
which he is represented as a model of 
English virtues and the type of a class 
which has totally faded from amongst us. 
Now it is plain that the authors of these 
sketches, if they do not believe in their own 
creations, must at least believe that they are 
appealing toideas pre-existing intheirreaders’ 
minds. The same holds good of both the 
gentle and the mercantile classes. Even the 
great leading journal, when some more than 
ordinarily villanous commercial fraud comes 
to light, does not hesitate to appeal to the 
old British merchant aforesaid, nor do 
we think we need search the columns 
either of that or many other popular publi- 
cations a very long way back in order to find 
most unfavourable comparisons between the 
country-gentlemen of to-day and a century 
ago. Yet one and all would probably unite 
in declaring that the English inferior cle 

of the same epoch were little less unlearned, 
unrefined, andirreligious than Lord Macaulay 
has described them to be in the days of 
Charles II. The more we reflect upon this 
curious combination of opinions, the more 
shall we be convinced that there must be a 
mistake somewhere. Either that socie 
must have been worse, or that the chure 
must have been better, or that there cannot 
be the same connection between the two as 
iscommonly supposed. Hither the Arcadian 
rustic of the Adelphi melodrama, or the 
Friar Tucks of the Georgian novelists and 
historians must be a gross exaggeration: or 
else we are called on to believe that the 
characters of the peasantry, farmers, and 
small tradesmen were totally uninfluenced 
by the habits of their only religious in- 
structors. Our readers may grasp which- 
ever horn of the dilemma they like best: 
For our own part we consider the difficulty 
to be one well worth investigation, because 
we believe there is a considerable admixture 
of truth in the popular ideas upon the sub- 
ject. Those halcyon days, when “the poor man 
loved the rich man, and the rich man loved 
the poor,” are not so far back but what 
middle-aged men have some sort of recol- 
lection of them. Indeed, in retired and 
peculiarly favoured agricultural localities the 
state of things lingers still. But there are 
many people now alive who can remember 
when what is now pointed out as a rare in- 
stance of rural felicity, was the normal con- 
dition of almost every village in the kingdom. 
When, that is to say, a well-fed, well-housed, 
but possibly benighted peasantry, obeyed 
the paternal despotism of the parson and 
the squire. When no doubt the tradition 
still lingered among them that these two 
potentates were their natural protectors ; 
and when, in consequence, a feeling of 
genuine affection and loyalty mingled in the 
business transactions between landlord, 
tenant, and labourer. On the other hand, 
there is unhappily but too much evidence to 
show that this state of security was not un- 
frequently abused by the jovial vicars of 
the period; who, even when morally blame- 
less, far oftener aspired to the style and 
state of clerical squires than was consistent 
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with the spread of religion, or the inde-, 


pendence of the church. Still we are sin- 
cerely of opinion that of the two the 
derelictions of the clergy have been more 
exaggerated than the virtues of the pea- 
santry ; and we find a strong confirmation 
of this opinion in the theory which was 
sedulously upheld by the founder of that 
system of which the history is now before us. 

John Wesley, it is well known, would 
never listen to any proposal for separating 
his disciples from the Established Church. 
During his life-time the Wesleyan minister 
occupied pretty much the same position as 
Scripture Readers do now. Wesley himself 

ersisted in regarding them as laymen. 

heir duty was merely to enforce the prac- 
tical precepts of Christianity, and the great 
doctrine of justification by faith. But their 
congregations were »sstrictly enjoined to 
attend their parish churches, and receive 
the Holy Communion from the hands of the 
Established clergy. It was this last-men- 
tioned injunction which after Wesley’s death 
became the great bone of contention among 
his followers. It is from this point that Mr. 
Smith’s second volume commences; and 
though his opinion on the subject is strongly 
expressed throughout, yet we must do him. 
the justice to say that all his accounts of the 
dispute seem marked by temperance and 
candour. 

It seems probable that Wesley himself 
must have contemplated one of two things. 
Either the re-absorption of his followers into 
the body of the Established Church, or their 
development into regular dissenters. It re- 
quired a controlling power like his own, such 
as nothing perhaps but the authority of a 
founder can confer, to keep them in the 
narrow path which he had marked out for 
them. ‘To be subjected to the social stigma 
of non-conformity without any of its pri- 
vileges; to be forbidden to preach during 
canonical hours, and to be compelled to 
acknowledge the superior spiritual preten- 
sions of their persecutors; was a trial too 
great for human nature to endure. Wesley, 
himself a regularly ordained priest, possibly 
might not appreciate the self-denial he was 
requiring of his followers; nor, while sus- 
tained by his+ presence, and uncertain of 
their future conduct, might the latter have 
felt it so severely. But at his death the 
rebound was certain to occur; and it was 
almost equally certain that in the struggle 
which ensued, the younger and more pro- 
gressive party, represented by such men as 
Kilham and Watson, would carry the day. 
So far, indeed, we quite agree with Mr. 
Smith, that the decisions of the various Con- 
ferences which succeeded Wesley’s death 
were the legitimate development of Wesley- 
anism, and not corruptions of it. 

The question, then, at issue among the 
methodists at Wesley’s death was this. 
Were they to continue a sort of nondescript 

. between churchmen and dissenters, or were 
they at once boldly to claim for their mem- 
bers all the privileges and functions of a 
regularly appointed ministry? Among these, 
of course the administration of the sacra- 
ment stood first; next to that, the right of 
preaching in canonical hours; and thirdly, 
the use of certain ecclesiastical vestments. 
A strong party in “the Connection ” as it is 
termed, headed by the older preachers, who 
had been Wesley’s intimate friends, was, as 
might have been expected, opposed to any 
departure from the original plan of the 
Founder. It was contended on the other 
side that taking into consideration the in- 





crease of their followers, and the determined 
hostility of the Established clergy, such a 
position was rapidly becoming untenable. 
It seems indeed that this was the case; and 
accordingly, by what was called the “ Plan of 
Pacification”” adopted at Bristol in the year 
1793, it was arranged that every minister 
should be free to administer the sacrament, 
if his congregation called on him to do so. 
While, however, we readily admit that this 
consummation was inevitable, we must not 
be understood as subscribing to all the 
reasons alleged for it by Mr. Smith. At 
page 241 he observes :— 

‘‘The men who, adhering to Wesley’s original 
views, contended that Methodists should go to 
their parish churches to receive the sacraments, 
were clearly contending for an ngewe long 
cherished and conscientiously held opinion, —but 
still, nothing more than an opinion. This was 
not the case with great numbers who desired to 
receive the sacraments from their own preachers. 
They felt the requirements of the word of God 
pressing on their consciences; they could not 
comfortably communicate with ungodly, worldly, 
or persecuting men ; and they experienced a reli- 
gious want of the sacred ordinance. This differ- 
ence in the circumstances of the parties explains 
the cause why the advocates for the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments increased in number 
and power, until they obtained all they desired. 
The power of an opinion, however tenaciously 
held, could not stand before the energy of a 
religious necessity. 


Now this paragraph involves two as- 
sumptions, to both of which we must demur. 
In the first place we cannot see at all how 
the desire to receive the sacrament from one 
person is either more or less “a matter of 
opinion” than the desire to receive it from 
another. It was not as if the Methodist 
reformers could not have received it at, all 
except from the Methodist ministers. They 
had their parish churches open to them, 
for Dr. Smith does not profess to be here 
considering those cases in which the parish 
churches were closed against them, The 

uestion therefore resolves itself into this— 
that A. thought it wrong to receive ‘the 
sacrament from an Episcopalian, B. to receive 
it from anybody else. Yet how did the 
former feeling partake of a “ religious neces- 
sity”” more than the latter? Stripped of 
non-essential circumstances, the two cases 
stand on precisely the same footing, and 
nothing can be really gained by substituting 
cant for logic. In the next place, without 
committing ourselves to any theological 
dogma, we must at once object to Dr. 
Smith’s quiet introduction of a tenet at direct 
variance with the articles of the Church of 
England. The dispute, we musi recollect, 
was between people still ostensibly acknow- 
ledging the creeds and the doctrines of that 
Church. Wesley, by enjoining his followers 
to receive the communion from the Esta- 
blished clergy, had expressly recognised the 
article which declares that the unworthiness 
of the minister hinders not the effect of the 
sacrament. We need hardly point out on 
what a basis of common sense this article 
rests. For if the worthiness of the minister 
is to determine the efficacy of the sacra- 
ment, who can ever feel sure he has received 
it. Wolves lurk in the sheep’s clothing of 
Methodism no less than in the surplice of 
the Churchman. 

To say, therefore, that to quit the commu- 
nion of the Church for the sake of a belief, 
contrary to the spirit of this Article, was but 
a development of Wesleyanism, is essentially 
untrue. Let us put things upon their 
proper footing. This was not the first time, 





nor will it be the last, when men’s actions 
have been stronger than their words— 
when they have shrunk from accepting the 
denomination which their conduct unavoid- 
ably carried with it. The Wesleyans felt 
the impossibility, arising alike from natu- 
ral pride and practical inconvenience, of con- 
tinuing as Wesley left them. Still they 
shrank from the title of Dissenters. Some few 
perhaps sincerely felt the difficulty alluded 
to in the article. But the great bulk were 
simply resolved on independence. They 
would rather have had it without the inevit- 
able epithet. But they were prepared to en- 
dure even that. Stimulated by this powerful 
instinct theytossed all minorarguments aside. 
Quid causas petis ex alto ? Their conduct we 
have already admitted to be the legitimate re- 
sult of the movement. But if it had rested on 
Dr. Smith’s arguments,the Methodists would 
have died out before the end of the century. 

The history of this controversy is the 
only passage of general interest in the 
volume. The arguments to prove that the 
Wesleyan body is a scriptural church are 
only such as have been advanced a thousand 
times, and answered a thousand times, as far 
as they can be answered, which is just 
about as far as each person’s partialities 
allow him to believe. For our own part we 
are not careful fo plunge into so thorny a 
subject of discussion. ‘Till the Church of 
England is proved to be wnscriptural we are 
little affected by the arguments of those who 
are so anxious to prove themselves scriptural. 
Let them fuss and fume if they like. We 
have no desire to interfere with them. Dr. 
Smith’s* chapter on the subject is probably 

uite up to'the mark ; and we readily admit 
that we have read it with less distaste than 
succeeding portions of his volume. 

What immediately follows is a narrative of 
Methodist self-extension during what is 
termed the “middle age” of the system, 
that is, from Wesley’s death in 1791 to the 
year 1816. That it will interest “the Con- 
nection” is only probable; and with their 
approbation Dr. Smith will as probably have 
to content himself. 

We are sorry to say that the tone of 
this volume is of the very worst kind of 
ultra-fanatical extravagance. The religious 
anecdotes are grotesquely blasphemous, and 
remind us alternately of the Vicar of Wrex- 
hill and the Ranter in Tylney Hall. The 
phraseology is at first perplexing. Here is 
one specimen :— 

‘‘ Happily the following year was one of great 
religious prosperity, and tended in a good degree 
to turn away the public mind from disputation. 
And it is likely that the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper itself contributed in no small 
measure to this prosperity. The following isa 
remarkable, but by no means a solitary instance : 
it is given in Mr. J. Pawson’s account of the 
administration of the sacrament at Liverpool, 
soon after the Conference of 1793. He says, ‘‘The 
Doctor” (Coke) ‘gave us the sacrament last 
Sunday. We had about five hundred people, and 
a most glotious time it was, as I ever saw. The 


people were amazingly affected. How many were - 


set at liberty 1 have not yet heard. It surely was 
heaven upon earth to perhaps all that were there.” 
Not being such adepts in spiritual slang 
when we commenced reading this volume 
as we have subsequently become, we own to 
having been completely baffled by the words 
we have marked in Italics. Following, how- 
ever, the good advice tendered by one of 
our early gogues whenever we re- 
quested assistance in an inconveniently 
crabbed passage, namely, to “read on 
and it would explain itself,” we left the 
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enemy in our rear, and more quickly 
than we had ventured to. anticipate, our 
difficulty was cleared up. We soon began to 
yead Dr. S.’s rhapsodies with considerable 
fluency, and by the time we had arrived at 
“Praying Nanny,” and the “ Dairyman’s 
Daughter,” we not only fully comprehended 
what being “set at liberty” meant, but 
began so far to exhibit signs of a regenerate 
spirit as devoutly to pray for it ourselves. 
Certainly, had we known all that lay before 
us when we undertook to review this 
volume, we should have imitated the 

ractical measures of the Cornish miner 
when about to grapple with his Maker—have 
stripped to the trousers, ordered a large jug of 
cold water (slightly qualified) into our study, 
and have locked ourselves up for half a day. 
We may talk of Mr. Kingsley’s Muscular 
Christianity, but what are any of his heroes 
te the following :— 


‘The noise and violence in which some peni- 
tents indulge during their distress, have been 
much objected to. Yet it cannot be denied that 
this is compatible with true sincerity, and may 
not unreasonably result from deep inward feeling. 
We witnessed the case of a man who had been 
agreat sinner and a prize-wrestler, a mighty man 
of strength and energy, with a form like Hercules. 

‘ He, toc, in one of these revivals, was brought to 
the foot of the cross, and, kneeling, prayed in 
agony of spirit. His struggle continued for some 
two or three hours, and during that time he beat 
his knees through the flooring-boards on which 
they rested. This was done so completely, that 
both boards were fairly broken, and had to be 
replaced immediately. He found peace with God, 
and for many years evinced the reality of his con- 
version by a godly and consistent life, We agree 
with the objector, that this violent action was 
altogether unnecessary.; but when such a spirit is 
so deeply troubled, liow is it to be restrained ? 

“The gradual way in which deep conviction 
gathers over the mind, and the enduring manner 
in which mercy is sought after it has acquired 
intensity, forms a singular feature in the case of 
some who are brought to God in these revivals. 
We have the case of a Cornish miner now before 
us, aman of more than ordinary mental energy, 
who had led a very wicked life for many years. 
Hearing of a revival, he went to the chapel, to 
see and hear what was going on. At first 
he was careless and trifling, but he attend- 
ed regularly day after day, and witnessed 
the distress and prayers of penitents, and their 

‘transition into the experience of peace and joy. 
After a while he became thoughtful and grave, 
and at length a deep gloom gathered over his 
countenance ; until, after the lapse of several 
days, he called the woman who cleaned the 
chapel, and who was in attendance, to bring him 
a large jug of cold water. She did so, and asked 
him for whom he wanted it. He replied, 
‘take it into that pew : I have the hardest job 
to do that I ever did in my life, and which will 
take me some time.’ So saying, he stripped off 
his coat and neck-cloth, and, putting them aside, 
knelt down and began to pray. He continued 
wrestling earnestly with God; and, when quite 
exhausted, would take a draught of water, and 
again resume his prayer. He continued thus for 
six hours, without rising from his knees, when 

spoke peace to his soul, and made hima 
happy partaker of Divine love. The change was 
visible in his countenance,—was seen and ad- 
mitted by all. He indeed proved its reality by 
living a sober and godly life. He soon became 
very useful as a prayer-leader, and afterwards still 
mere so, as a leader of a Class.” 


The achievements of “ Praying Nanny” 
are described as follows : 


. ‘“At this time he had an influential coadjutor 
I a pious and zealous female, Ann Cutler, whose 
devotedness had earned for her the appellation of 
Praying Nanny. So early as four o'clock in 
the morning, this ardent female would be on her 





knees, earnestly beseeching God to pour His 
Spirit upon His Church. In another chamber 
not far off, the deeper tones of the minister might 
be heard, urging the same request. Such perse- 
vering prayer was not likely to remain unanswered. 
At length, while Ann Cutler was engaged in 
prayer, one person received the blessing of perfect 
ove; afterward at a prayer-meeting, two others 
found peace with God: then came a glorious 
revival ; a hundred persons were added to the 
Dewsbury Society in one quarter, and many of 
the former members were greatly quickened and 
blessed in their religious course. Other parts of 
the Circuit also shared these showers of blessings, 
and people flocked from every part of the surround- 
ing country to partake of these refreshing influences. 
The love-feasts were crowded with persons anxious 
to tell what God had done for their souls.” 


We wonder this spiritual duet was not 
put down by the neighbours as a nuisance. 
But it is a pity Nanny and the preacher did 
not make a match of it, by which the breed of 
“ardent females” might have been preserved. 
However, the shocking irreverence of such 
language is too serious for jesting. Honestly, 
we had thought that this style of writing 
was now universally exploded among all 

eople pretending to education or liberality. 

e are sorry to be undeceived, but it is our 
duty to show the public that we have suffi- 
cient reason for our censures. Here is 
another long paragraph parading a Methodist 
cure with all the loathsome exactness of a 
Holloway or a Frampton. 


“It would not be proper to pass through the 
records of Methodism this year without noticing 
the remarkable conversion of Lady Cayley, of 
Brompton Green, Yorkshire, the widow of Sir 
Thomas Cayley, baronet. She states that she 
lived until fifty-two years of age ‘in the usual 
follies of the world, in complete ignorance of God 
and His Christ.’ She was then deeply convinced 
of sin while in an assembly room. Her mind was 
changed in an instant, so that all the scenes by 
which she was surrounded, and in which she had 
found pleasure, seemed at once madness and folly. 
The faultiness of her past life was deeply im- 
pressed on her mind. She observes, ‘If I had 
cried out, ‘‘What must I do to be saved?” none 
around me could have answered the inquiry.’ 
She instantly resolved on an entire change of life, 
and to seek refuge in a careful perusal of the 
Bible and in prayer. She also read all the books 
on divinity which she could obtain, in order to 
get a knowledge of the way of the Lord. But the 


‘more she read, the more her trouble increased ; a 


tempest raged in her breast. Whilst in this state, 
she paid a visit to her friends in Ireland, and 
being there thrown into the company of a serious 
lady, she mentioned the painful state in which 
she was, and asked what books she had better 
read. The lady mentioned Wesley’s Sermons : 
to which she replied rather hastily, ‘Sermons ! 
I have read sermons till I am sick of them.’ She 
was, however, induced to procure these Sermons, 
and, before she had read the first volume, learned 
what she had never known before, namely, the 
way of salvation by faith in Christ. For eight 
months from the time of her being convinced, this 
devout lady never felt relieved from a sense of 
danger, except whilst engaged in prayer. At 
length the day of deliverance came; she was 
enabled to believe in Christ, and rose up, re- 
joicing with unspeakable joy. And twenty-three 
years afterward, when she wrote the account, she 
was able to say, ‘He has never taken from me 
the abiding witness of His love.’ After her con- 
version she found great instruction and blessing 
in attending religious service at a small chapel 
about two miles from her dwelling, which she 
found to belong to the Methodists, and soon 
joined the Society, of which she continued an 
honoured and useful member to her death, a 
period of about twenty-seven years.” 


We only want a note telling us where the 
sermons are to be purchased to make the 





thing complete ; and having gone so far, we 
really don’t see why Dr. Smith should have 
shrunk from carrying it out ina thoroughly 
business-like manner. 

We have no sympathy with the over fas- 
tidious in these matters. There is a kind of 
cant that we can endure, because it is the 
exclusive vehicle of certain peculiar theories. 
But here we have no such excuse. Why not 
tell the simple fact that a sinner repented or 
an infidel believed in equally simple lan- 
guage? We have the highest authority for 
doing so. The performances of the Cornish 
gentlemen are not perhaps impossible. No 
doubt when rude natures are brought into 
sudden contact with novel spiritual truths, 
the effect may be striking if not eccentric. 
But if aman can be found violent enough to 
batter in deal boards with his knee-caps, or 
strip for an encounter with the Almighty as 
he would for a wrestling match, we see no 
necessity for publishing his extravagances. 
We fear in these degenerate days they are 
not likely to gain many converts; and, in- 
deed, we should advise the enemies of Me- 
thodism, so far from exposing the doctor’s 
absurdities, to hope for nothing so much as 
that he may continue in the same strain. 
For ourselves, we are sorry that religion in 
any shape should be made to look ridiculous; 
and we have not therefore abstained from 
speaking out our opinion of this silly and 
profane language. 








Manual of British Rural Sports. By Stone- 
henge. 3d Edition. (Routledge.) 
Tus most valuable compendium of out-door 
amusements has reached a third edition; 
and, as science and invention continue to 
furnish fresh matter, will, we expect and 
hope, go on reaching further editions till 
sport shall be no more. To sporting men in 
search of first principles, hints, recipes, and 
the like, as well as the non-sporting men, 
who desire to know something about what 
they are occasionally called on to take part 
in, the “ Manual” is a precious acquisition. 
If Mr. Winkle had been the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a copy, and had had grace to study 
its contents, he need never have inflicted 
that wound on his friend Mr. Tupman, nor 
incurred the wrath of the long-legged game- 
keeper. Here, in short, we are supplied not 
only with all sorts of practical directions and 
comprehensive explanations, but also—which 
is quite as valuable—with the “ why and be- 
cause” of both. The chief drawback of the 
book is the exceeding smallness of the type; 
a blemish very feelingly and sensibly alluded 
to in a general way by Lord Calthorpe on 
the occasion of inaugurating the Printers’ 
Almshouses, and painfully perceptible in 
much of our cheap literature. In the case 
of the “ Manual,” however, it is, we fear, une 
avoidable : a manual must, of course, be what 
its title implies, what Lord St. Leonards and 
his copyers call a “handy” book, and in 
the case before us, the 700 pages of exceed- 
ingly small type are barely sufficient to 
convey, even in the author’s concise language, 
all he wishes toteachus. For to “ shooting ” 
alone for instance, it is necessary to devote 
no less than ten chapters, three to the pre- 
servation of game, the gun, and dog-break- 
ing, and the rest to grouse, partridge, marsh 
and fen, covert, river and pond, wild fowl, 
and deer; whilst some of the other subjects, 
as hunting and racing, are capable of almost 
illimitable expansion. The chapters on the 
latter peculiarly English pursuit seem the 
completest in the book, including as they do 
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every sort of description and direction, from 
the rst breeding of the animal to the laws 
of the course and the rules of the betting 
ring. Then we have chapters on coursing, 
falconry,angling, steeple-chasing, pedestrian- 
ism, cricket, yachting and boating, archery, 
&c., &c., a natural history of the principal 
animals used by man in sports, and a scientific 
treatise on the diseases of dog and horse, 
and their remedies. How all this can be 
compressed into a “ Manual” can only be 
understood by an actual perusal of the work 
itself. And above all, there is so much that 
is wise and sensible and kind, both to man 
and beast, mixed up with the necessarily 
technical element that we unhesitatingly set 
the writer down for a good-hearted genial 
sort of fellow, with whom we should esteem 
ita pleasure to discuss a leash of grouse or 
a brace of partridges of his own shooting. 

We select as a specimen the very valuable 
remarks on the training of man—remark: 
which we should have been glad to extract 
entire did our space permit. We can how- 
ever earnestly recommend the whole of them 
to the attention of our readers, without 
venturing of course to hint at the possi- 
bility. of the directions being in the least 
applicable to their particular cases—or to 
any, but those of such objectionable persons as 
“fast men,” “regular bricks,’ “men about 
town,” and the like. 


‘*Tt is not only that man may be enabled to do 
certain feats of activity and.strength that training 
is desirable, but that he may do them with plea- 
sure to himself, and even with advantage to his 
general health; and this marks the grand prin- 
ciple which every man. who values health should 
constantly keep in view, namely, that no one 
should attempt to compete in any contest re- 
quiring agility or strength, unless he has had such 
a preparation as shall enable him to perform his 
task without feeling any ill effect from it. For 
instance, the man in condition can row through a 
race of three or four- miles, in which his whole 
powers are taxed to their very utmost, and shall, 
at the. end of it, be almost blind from the exer- 
tions he has made ; and yet before he gets out of 
the boat he is ‘all right,’ and could go through 
the same in half an hour without injury—whilst 
the man out of condition lies nearly fainting, or 
perhaps quite insensible, for many minutes, or 
even still longer, and is only revived by stimuli 
to an extent which will not allow any further 
liberty to be taken with his naturally strong con- 
stitution. Pluck will do much in place of condi- 
tion; but numberless are the instances of ruined 
health from the excessive drafts which have been 
made upon this valuable quality, whilst. a little 
care and abstinence would have prevented any 
such irreparable misfortune. To enable the man 
who is of sound constitution—but, from mis- 
management, out of health—to restore himself to 
such a state as will allow. him to go into training 
without mischief, is rather a difficult task in most 
cases, because it not only requires some skill to 
know what to do, but also great self-command to 
avoid that which ought not to be done. In the 
vast majority of instances the health has been 
impaired by excess of some kind, and in many by 
every variety of excess which human ingenuity 


. can suggest. But it is wonderful how completely 


the anticipation of an Oxford and Cambridge 
match at Putney, a pedestrian match, or any 
similar contest, will enable a ‘fast man’ to 
throw all temptation on one side, and to adhere 
to all the rules laid down for his guidance with 
the rigidity of an anchorite. His reply to all 
tempting offers is, ‘No, that is bad training.’ 
Such is not always the case, it is true, but toa 
great extent; and more pluck is frequently 
shown in abstaining from temptation than in sus- 
taining the prolonged efforts which such a race 
demands. There are two kinds of excess-which 
are the most likely to have produced sucha state 
as: 1 am supposing—namely, excess in eating, 








drinking, &c., and excess in literary or other se- 
dentary pursuits. Either will for a time entirely 
upset the powers of the stomach, and in fact of 
the whole system, and each will require very dif- 
ferent treatment in order to restore those powers.” 


Next follows a description of the necessary 
treatment of the free liver of active habits, 
who is recommended to give up smoking 
altogether, diminish his daily draughts, 
cautiously providing the while for the 
“dreadful sinking sensation” by a certain 
aromatic and ammoniacal compound, and to 
take simple diet, plenty of exercise, and a 
cold bath and rough towel every morning. 
Indeed, on the matter of exercise, the author 
remarks—and we have a shrewd notion the 
name of the gentleman referred to is not 
unknown to us. 


‘*T have myself known young men take from 
one or two gallons a-day of strong ale for many 
months, besides occasional bottles of wine, &c., 
without any great injury. One of the most plucky 
oarsmen J] ever knew regularly swallowed the 
above quantity, and still pursues the same course, 
apparently uninjured by it. This gentleman, 
however, is always walking or riding ; and is also 
by nature ofan iron constitution. But a far more 
difficult task lies before the reading man, who has 
been devoting 12 to 18 hours a-day to a prepara- 
tion for honours; and who, finding his health 
giving way, determines upon going in for honours 
of anogher kind. Here the nervous system has 
been overtaxed, aided by green tea, wet. cloths 
round the head, and perhaps a liberal supply of 
tobacco ; the consequence is that the neglected 
muscular system is unfit for exertion, and the 
limbs become stiff and cramped on the slightest 
effort. This state of things requires many weeks, 
or even months, to restore the system toa state 
fit for undertaking any severe work.” 


And this is succeeded of course by hints 
for the free liver of indolent habits, and that 
in turn by a couple of pages about the over- 
studious man, which we heartily. commend 
to the attention of all our colliteratewrs. 


‘*Let me earnestly remind those who are de- 
sirous of excelling in literary pursuits, that with- 
out bodily health the mind is unfitted for exertion 
in acquiring knowledge. It is true that man 
men, who have already stored their brains with 
facts, are enabled, even after becoming complete 
valetudinarians, toimpart knowledge to others ; but 
no one can grapple with difficulties for himself 
while in that state ; much time is often lost, and 
strength squandered, through over-anxiety in 
reading ; but I am fully and firmly convinced, 
that if eight, or, at most, ten hours a day, are well 
employed—that is to say, if any man really works 
hard during that time—he will have done all of 
which his mental powers are capable. This will 
leave him seven or eight hours for sleep, and six 
or seven for meals, exercise, &c. ew men, 
however, ‘of ardent temperaments and studious 
habits are capable of -thus portioning their time ; 
but they may depend upon the fact that, beyond 
the hours I have named, they will gain nothin 
by poring over mathematical problems or clnasical 
authorities. * * * 

‘* Few reading men determine upon prepari 
for a course of training until they are a good deal 
upset by confinement, and in them some. little 
care is necessary. First and foremost, I should 
insist upon their giving up smoking, green tea, 
and coffee, except at meals. There should be no 
over-stimulation of the brain ; but what work is 
done should be done without any unnatural 
stimulus. It will be found a very good plan to 
have “two reading-desks—one of a height for 
sitting to, and the other adapted for standing. 
Then, when drowsy, or unable to fix the attention 
to the sitting-desk, let the change be made toa 
standing position ; and in this way the necessity 
for green tea, or wet cloths to the head, may. be 
avoided. Next, I should advise that the hours of 
study should be divided into two equal periods— 
the first commencing immediately atter breakfast, 





and the second immediately after.tea. In this 
way all the middle of the day may be given up to 
recreation, dinner, and exereise; and the follow. 
ing hours are those which I should lay down as 
the most proper, though of eourse they may be 
slightly varied to suit particular cireumstances :— 
Breakfast, at 8; ing, 8°30 to 12°30; light 
Inch, on biscuit or sandwich, and glass of 
bitter beer, or sherry and water ; exercise, from 
12°30 to 4°30; dinner, at 4°30; relaxation of 
body and mind till 6°30, when take a cup or two 
of coffee or black tea; then read for two, three, 
or four hours, according to circumstances, Then 
goto bed. When first these hours are adopted 
the exercise must be very gentle, and of a 
amusing character; if on horseback, so much the 
better, though this kind of exercise is not suffi- 
cient for the p of training, except as a pre- 
paration for. w. g and. running. Many men 
are able to indulge in a nap after dinner with 
advantage to themselves; but, generally speak- 
ing, it is prejudicial. If, however, the mouth 
feels moist on waking, and there is no palpitation 
of the heart, or flatulence, I am_ strongly of 
_—e that it does good rather than harm. Itis 
the natural instinct of all animals to sleep after 
eating, and certainly it is that of man. The rea- 
son why sleep after dinner is said to disagree with 
everybody is, that: it is so often interrupted that 
it seldom has fair play. Now, disturbed sleep we 
know. to be prejudicial at any hour; and if it 
cannot be obtained without much chance of inter- 
Tuption, it is better to avoid it altogether. If, 
however, an hour, or rather more, can be devoted 
to a nap, and it is found to agree with the indi- 
vidual trying it, the mind will be refreshed as 
well as the body ; and after a cup of tea or coffee, 
the studies may be prosecuted with renewed 
vigour.” 

The chapters on angling form in “ them- 
selves a very complete angler,” but we were 
a little surprised to hear the “ Archimedian” 
condemned; we haye known dreadful exe- 
cution done in the. Itchen and other rivers 
by a common little brass bait of this make, 
and both Mr. Bowness and Mr. Little can 
testify to the fact, nor did we observe any 
notice. of the famous “spoon” with which 
we hear wonders have been accomplished, 
though we cannot say that we have ourselves 
witnessed any of its triumphs. 

The book slicunde with illustrations, large 
and. small, most of which are exceedingly 
well done. Some ofthe minor ones, how- 
ever, in the chapters on yachting are very 
poor and. quite inaccurate: they should be 
replaced, by, better in the next edition; in-- 
deed, we wonder how they contrived to find 
their way at all in among the really good 
ones which adorn the rest of the volume. 
That we may not be accused of making 
random. charges, we will just specify the 
cuts we allude to. First, then, no cutter’s 
bowsprit “cocks” up as shown in the lower 
diagram on p. 460. The so-called cutter, 
beating up on p. 461, is a hay-barge without 
a jib, and as we have never seen, so we hope 
never to see such a cutter as that repre- 
sented. before the. wind. on the same page. 
The English racing yachts facing p. 403, 
as- well as: the “ datidy ” rig opposite, are 
simply a libel.on the yacht clubs of the 
country. This matter ought to be amended, 
as accuracy is the essence of such a book. 
But, we may, apropos of it, remark that the 
ignorance of British artists about the shape 
and rig of vessels is proverbial; whilst a 
quarter of an hour in Mr, Farley’s toy-shop, 
in. Fleet-street, would always save them at 
any rate from the commission of their grosser 
blunders. 

We hardly think the author- need have 
been so squeamish about boxing, which in 
his preface he informs us he has not included. 
in. his work merely because it is. illegal. 
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Now the illegality of it is still matter of 
question ; but even assuming magistrates’ 
law to be good on the point, and guar. 
which we readily do—that this sport has 
fallen into the worst of hands of late years, 
even this cannot alter the undeniable facts 
that a knowledge of the use of his hands is 
an almost indispensable acquision for every 
man, and that the process by which that 
knowledge is gained has a direct tendency 
to open ‘the «chest, strengthen the muscles, 
train the eye, and control the temper. 
chapter about sparring might usefully be 
-added. 





The Edinburgh Review. July. (Longman.) 


‘Tur great Liberal review—we presume that 
in its present relations with Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Russell we must avoid the 
ag ve which so long attached to it, that 
of ig—contains no fewer than eleven 
articles, of very varied character. <A better 
choice of reading could hardly be presented. 
Theology seems the only subject not largely 
dealt with, and yet in the opening article, 
that on Hugh Miller; there is sufficient 
allusion to this science to prevent its being 


fairly stated to be excluded. For the rest—’ 


history, physical science, ethnology, political 
history, poetry, chivalry, controversial history, 
the oriental drama,and parliamentary govern- 
ment are the themes of the reviewers. From 
the first article we extract a passage, giving 
an account of the early literary efforts of 
Hugh Miller. 
‘Tn 1828 he repaired to Inverness. There he 
made his first not very promising attempt to 
enter on the field of literature. He sent to the 
Inverness Cowrier some verses of very moderate 
merit, which were,.not unnaturally, rejected. 
Piqued by this result, he determined on publish- 
‘ing them with others in a separate form, and 
having employed for his purposes the printer of 
the Cowrier, he became personally known to the 
editor, a gentleman of the name of Carruthers, to 
whom the high merit belongs of having early dis- 
covered the abilities and encouraged the exertions 
of his humbler countryman. Miller’s verses were 
published anonymously as the productions of a 
‘journeyman mason.’ This title implies an 
apology, which in some respects was not needed, 
and in others was perhaps not sufficient. “Miller's 
verses testified to knowledge and accomplish- 
ments for the want of which his position in life 
would have accounted, and they were chiefly de- 
ficient in those qualities which may be and often 
are most independent of education and of culture. 
The truth is that poetry cannot be judged by any 
standard lower than her own. Her brightest 
flowers have sprung, at times, from uncultivated 
ground ; and the country which has listened to such 
immortal song from her ‘ Ayrshire ploughman’ 
cannot be called upon to accept at more than their 
intrinsic worth the offerings of a ‘journeyman 
mason.’ Yet Miller’s failure to rise to any degree 
of superiority in this department of literature is 
another among the many proofs how subtle are 
the elements on which the gift of true poetry de- 
pends. We shall see how vivid his powers of 
Imagination were, how t his command of lan- 
guage, and how fine his ear for its harmony in 
prose. He soon began to discover the direction 
in which he might attain success.” 

The author of the article, while alluding 
to Mr. Carruthers, might have added that 
this gentleman is one of the most scholarly 
and accomplished writers of Scotland, and 
we may refer to an article of our own (Lit. 
Gaz., No.2), upon his recent edition of Pope, 
which adverts to the real services which his 
research and critical acumen have done to 
the memory of a English poet. We 
may add, too, that Miller, ee the most 
remarkable, is by no means the only writer 


whom the helping hand of Mr. Carruthers 
has enabled to take his place in literature. 
We proceed to an admirable and truthful 
passage, in reference to Hugh Miller’s educa- 
tion, which in an academic sense was very 
defective. 


‘* Yet the truth is, that Miller had an education, 
in the higher senses of the word, with which few 
other educations can compare. There is no culture 
like that of one who loves reading, and has only 
a few of the best books to read. His writings 
show an extensive knowledge of English lite- 
rature ; but it-was gathered slowly, through the 
course of years, from volumes acquired singly 
and at intervals,—from his father’s shipwrecked 
shelves, —from patronising dominies — ‘sticket 
ministers,’ and travelling pedlars. Miscellaneous 
as this reading was, he seems to have liked best; 
that which was best worth liking. The great 
classic writers of English literature were his chosen. 
friends. He read them in long solitary evenings ; 
and in evenings not solitary, but loud with conver- 
sation which he could not enjoy. He read them in 
the intervals of labour, straining his eyes over 
their pages by the light of bothy-fires, and the 
long dn of northern summer nights. The enjoy- 
ment he had in them defended him from tempta- 
tions for the terrible strength of which over the 
labouring classes we sometimes perhaps make 
hardly enough allowance. The drinking vices of 
many callings are nearly connected with physical 
trials. Miller tells us that under the influence of 
discomfort and fatigue he had begun ee: 
when retiring one night to his hour of read§ng, he 
found the stately sentences of Bacon.emptied of 
all their noble meaning. The resolution taken in 
that moment of conscious debasement was ever 
after'kept. His opportunities of self-improvement 
were never again thus voluntarily lost. Passing 
from the illustrious names— 

«, ‘That-fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still,’ 
he became familiar in the same way with most of 
the ts and novelists of the later stages of 
English literature—with Pope and Dryden, with 
Swift and Richardson, with Gray and Cowper, 
with Addison and Goldsmith. A retentive 
memory kept for him all he read; a fine 
natural taste determined his likings well, and 
a genial disposition made him live with those 
whose writings he admired. The degree in which 
he had lived with them became evident in his 
‘First Impressions of England and its People.’ 
He never crossed the border till he was far 
advanced in life. But when he did so, it is im- 
possible to mistake the familiar greeting with 
which he hailed the homes of England most 
associated with the genius, the virtue, or the piety 
of her sons. With what tenderness of feeling he 
deseribes his visit to Olney, and how often must 
he have traced before in imagination those old 
avenues in the park of the Throckmortons, which 
were the favourite resort of Cowper, ‘the sweet 
poet,’ as Miller fondly calls him, ‘who first 
poured the stream of divine truth into the channels 
of our literature.’ All the woods and fields round 
‘Yardley Oak’ had long been as familiar to him 
as the wave-worn Sutors of Cromarty, or the fine 
outline of Ben Wyvis. Probably few men now 
read the poetry of Shenstone, and the landscape 
gardening of the Leasowes is pretty well forgotten. 
But all its old ponds and waterfalls, its glades and 
vistas, had been known to Miller, and he spends 
some hours in tracing their decay. At Hagley he 
was at home in the landscape of ‘ the Seasons,’ 
and not less in the personal history of those from 
whose descriptions it was known. He recounts 
the strangely contrasted character of the elder and 
the younger Lyttleton, and in its parish church, 
as over the grave of a friend, he repeats to himself 
the famous Monody. In the streets of London his 
recollections were of the houseless wanderings and 
verty of Otway, and Butler, and Chatterton, and 
wage, and Crabbe, and Johnson.” 


We are’ unaware of having met with a 
better summary of Hugh Miller’s views than 





the reviewer gives. 





‘In his last work, the ‘Testimony of the 
Rocks,’ which has appeared as a posthumous 
papsiention, but the greater portion of which had 

m given to the public in the form of lectures, 
Miler pursues in greater detail the bearing of 
geological science wu natural and revealed 
theology, and especially upon the Mosaic account 
of Creation. But for his own early death, this 
work would have excited more controversy than 
has as yet actually arisen. The stricter theologians 
of his own country are jealous of the pans. a 
he puts upon the narrative in Genesis; whilst at 
least one great school of geological opinion are not 
less opposed to the view he takes of the discoveries 
of science. Yet the -principles on which he pro- 
ceeds are clear and intelligible enough. He con- 
demns, on the one hand, the obstinacy or timidity 
of those who refuse to accept the evidences of 
physical truth when they interfere, or seem to do 
so, with traditionary interpretations of Scripture. 
He rejects, on the other hand, the theory that the 
Mosaic account of Creation is purely parable. He 
admits, indeed it is part of his argument to main- 
tain, that, the conveyance of spiritual truth was 
its primary object, and that physical facts are no 
farther and no otherwise revealed than as neces- 
sary for the main purpose. Nay more, he holds 
that the narrative is given, as it were, from a 
human point of view, or as the successive stages 
of creation might have appeared to a human eye, 
before which they were to pass in vision, Thus, 
for example, as we speak of the nature and motion 
of the heavenly bodies, not as we know them to 
be in astronomical science, but as they appear to 
be from our point of sight, so he thinks that in 
the Mosaic account the period of their visibility is 
taken, as relatively to the earth, the period of 
their creation. But under these general prin- 
ciples of interpretation he holds that the sublime 
narrative in Genesis gives a real, though abstract 
and condensed view, of the order of Creation ; 
and he challenges, as a witness to the truth of 
that view, the ‘Testimony of the Rocks.’ The 
abundant evidence of an ascending order in the 
history of Creation which that testimony affords, 
is the fact on which he mainly dwells ; and in this 
his position can only be controverted by those 
who refuse to accept that evidence as it now 
stands, on the plea that it is still incomplete, that 
all the witnesses have not yet been sufficiently 
examined, and that, possibly, future researches 
may bring to light some whale which was play- 
mate with the ichthyosaurus,—great mammals 
which browsed on the vegetation of the coal,—or 
monkeys contemporary with the Silurian fish. 
Even that school of geologists, however, who 
dwell most emphatically on the weakness of 
negative evidence, are prepared, we believe, to 
admit the crowning fact in the system of their 
opponents, viz., the creation, last and latest, of 
the human species. But the other steps in the 
ascending order are all in analogy with this; 
and, when physical evidence and analogical pro- 
bability unite in favour of the same conclusion, it 
can hardly be denied that, in respect to this great 
leading idea of Creation, the discoveries of 
science and the narrative in Genesis are as yet in 
harmony with each other.” 

The next article isan elaborate one upon 
M. Thiers’ voluminous history of the 
Consulate and the Empire. From this we 
extract an episodical notice of the curious 
story connected with the marriage of Jose- 
phine and Napoleon, and of the devices 
employed by the unscrupulous husband, 
when he deemed it necessary to dissolve 
the union. 

‘¢ We will take one other instance of M. Thiers’ 
treatment of the policy of Napoleon in the period 
to which which we have just alluded. It arises 
out of the marriage of the Emperor with Maria 
Louisa, and it throws a new and and still more 
unfavourable light on the circumstances which 
attended the dissolution of his former marriage. 
The ‘religious marriage’ of Josephine is deseribed 
in the fifth volume : her divorce in the eleventh. 
In the former of these passages, the author tells us 
that, when the Pope arrived at Paris, to crown 
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Napoleon, Josephine privately informed him that 
in consequence of the interdiction of the ceremo- 
nies of the Church at the period of her marriage 
with Bonaparte, that marriage had simply been a 
ciyil ceremony. M. Thiers ascribes this com- 
munication solely to religious motives, and not to 
that of improving her position as a wife and an 
empress. ae Pope, scandalised by the intelli- 
gence, declared to Napoleon that he would not 
crown her while she remained in a state of con- 
cubinage. Napoleon was enraged with Josephine ; 
the programme of the ceremony for the coronation 
had been made public; the day was imminent ; 
the Pontiff was inexorable; and Josephine was 
resolute. At length then, as we are informed in 
this remarkable passage, the Emperor, overcome 
jointly by the ontiff and his own wife, was 
privately married to J —— by Cardinal Fesch, 
in the chapel of the Tuileries, on the night pre- 
ceding the coronation. That the ceremony might 
be in form, Berthier and Talleyrand were intro- 
duced as witnesses. Josephine was content. Her 
marriage had been civil, religious, and regular ; 
and she experienced, no doubt, the supreme 
felicity of a woman who has achieved a little 
triumph over the other sex. Thisis the testimony 
of the fifth volume. 

‘¢We now turn to the divorce narrated in the 
eleventh volume. Napoleon, who never spared 
a deception where he could secure an end, had the 
effrontery, in 1810, to deal with this marriage 
simply as a civil contract. At length Cardinal 
Fesch, scandalised in turn, mentioned to Camba- 
cérés the secret of the coronation eve. Napoleon 
was furious with the Cardinal, as he had before 
been furious with Josephine. The Emperor and 
M. Thiers are here thrown into equal difficulty, 
and they cut the knot by a similar expedient. 
The former declared the marriage to be void for 
the absence of witnesses ; and the latter discovers 
the authority for his statement in his fifth volume 
to be false ; and the marriage vanishes for want 
of formality. 

‘* The balance of probability inclines against this 
later story. M. Thiers states that his authority 
for the presence of Talleyrand and Berthier is a 
contemporary writer who had the statement from 
the lips of Josephine. His subsequent perusal of 
state papers convinces him that this is an error. 
Now we have seen that Napoleon had already 

ractised deep deception on this very question. 
t is likely, therefore, that he would not be 
defeated by scruples. Talleyrand was hardly 
more yeracious than himself, and Fesch was pre- 
pared to counsel the annulling of a rite which his 
Church taught him to be sacramental, even 
if it were informal. If, then, it were determined 
to solve this difficulty by falsehood, it is clear 
that all the correspondence between the Govern- 
ment and the bishops would be based on the 
assertion of an untruth. For these reasons the 
state papers are of no authority on this question. 

‘id the story, as adopted by M. Thiers in the later 
portion of his narrative, bears strong evidence of 
anvention. Napoleon declared at length that he 
had foreseen the revocation of the marriege in 
1804, and had therefore taken care that it should 
be so performed as to appease the Pope and 
Josephine, and yet be so informal as to be invalid. 
The dilemma of duplicity is not enviable. Either 
the assertion was false or he had deliberately 
deceived his wife during successive years. But 
what is more improbable than all is, that even if 
Cardinal Fesch had been corrupted into the cele- 
- bration of an invalid marriage, the Pope himself 
should have crowned Josephine until he had been 
satisfied of its formality.” 

While men’s minds are upon Cherbourg, 
and the purposes for which it may possibly 
have been completed, the following anecdote 
of Napoleon, illustrative of his brutal mode 
of regarding the lives of his fellow-creatures, 
has an appropriateness. Some of us may 
have been tempted to forget the cruelty and 
injustice of the man in his brilliant military 
successes, and to think that the intense hate 
with which our fathers hated him was the 
product of insular bigotry and prejudice. 





Yet they knew him, and posterity, reading 


such a story as this, may justly rejoice that 
they hunted him down like a wild beast, 
spared him the lawful end of 


though they 
the carnivora. 
‘* While Metternich was being conducted through 
the ante-chambers of the Marcolini Palace thronged 
by diplomatists and military officers, he was ear- 
nestly addressed by Berthier, who spoke in the 
name of the French army. ‘ Well, do you bring 
us peace ? Be reasonable, then. . . . 
Let us end this war; for we have need of its 
cessation, and you as well as ourselves.’ He 
passed into the Imperial cabinet. The great man 
was courteous, but cold. ‘ Vous voild donc, M. de 
Metternich, vous venez bien tard,’ said Napoleon, 
who alone had postponed his visit. ‘I have 
thrice restored the Emperor Francis to his throne,’ 
in all the assumed bitterness of recrimination that 
springs from a sense of ingratitude. ‘I even 
committed the fault,’ pursued the gallant soldier, 
‘of marrying his daughter.’ . . . The Russians 
and Prussians, in spite of their cruel experience, 
have dared, emboldened by the success of last 
winter, to encounter me, and I have beaten them, 
beaten them well, although they have told you 
the reverse. You desire then, you too, to have 
your turn? Well, be it so; you shall have it. I 
grant you a rendezvous at Vienna in October.’ 
The Austrians had their turn; and the rendezvous 
of October was kept, not at Vienna, but on the field 
of Leipsic, where Clement, Count of Metternich, 
was cfeted a Prince of the Empire. Yet so unsuc- 
cessfuf a diplomatist was Napoleon, that a moment 
of passion would destroy the illusion he had been 
fostering during a whole negotiation, and reveal 
the hideous rapacity of his character. ‘I have 
traversed your regiments,’ said M. de Metternich, 
in a malicious vein; ‘your soldiers are enfants. 
You have made anticipated levies, and have called 
out a generation hardly formed : that generation 
once destroyed in war, will you anticipate again ? 
Will you call out a generation yet younger ?’ 
Napoleon was stung to the quick. Pale with rage, 
und Giving down his hat, which Metternich did 
not stoop to pick up, he walked straight up to the 
Minister : ‘ Vous n’étes pas militaire : you have 
not, as I have, the sont of a soldier. 
What are two hundred thousand men to me?’ 
After this avowal, equally brutal and impolitic, 
he proceeded to insult a gentleman where he 
ought to have conciliated a minister. ‘You wish, 
then, to declare war against me. Be it so. What 
are your means? Two hundred thousand men in 
Bohemia, do you say? and you pretend to make 
me believe such fables as those!’ Napoleon had 
disclosed in a moment, to the astute minister of 
Austria, the whole policy which the French stage 
had been summoned from Paris to conceal. Peace 
or war turned simply on a cold-blooded calcula- 
tion of strength. ‘ Au revoir & Vienne !’ was the 
defiant boast with which this audience terminated. 
‘My conscience,’ said Metternich to Berthier, ‘is 
clear ; and your master has lost his reason.’ ” 


The following comparison of Napoleon 
with his conqueror is worth reading :— 

‘*The difference in tactics between Wellington 
and Napoleon was associated, both by circum- 
stance and by principle, with the difference of 
their moral character. Contrast the means by 
which their respective successes were attained. 
Bear in mind that Wellington commonly fought 
in a friendly, Napoleon in a hostile, territory. 
Bear in mind, on the other hand, that this dis- 
tinction did not enable Wellington to obtain pro- 
visions without money, while it freed Napoleon 
from all restraint in supporting war by pillage. 
To pursue this contrast into the intrinsic moral 
characteristics, which M. Thiers does not conde- 
scend to notice—to contrast a studied falsehood 


| with an innate simplicity—to place side by side 


N sgn disavowal of his orders to Vandamme, 
and Wellington’s spontaneous acknowledgment 
after the unfortunate siege of Burgos, ‘the 
government had nothing to say to it; it was all 
my own act ;’ to contrast a habitual respect for 
the rights of others, with a habitual violation of 
them ; to distinguish between a lust of war which 
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stamped out all morality, and a calm recogniti 
of soaealiey as the end of war ;- to wei m9 eta 
sometimes stern, but always probably conscien. 
tious, with a vindictiveness which made light of 
assassination; to contrast, in short, what we 
know of the Duke of Wellington with a rapacity 
a cruelty, a falsehood, and an arrogance such ay 
never before combined to sully the intellectual 
splendour of a single name,—would be merely to 
dilate on comparisons which must have occurred 
to every reader.” 


From men and their struggles we pass to 
the tranquil glories of philosophy. e find 
an article upon physical science, in which 
Dr. Faraday s theory of the Conservation of 
Forces (which we had the honour of hearin 
expounded by the great thinker to the Prince 
Consort and an extremely well-dressed and 
bewildered audience in Albemarle Street) 
is discussed, with several cognate topics. 
Much of the paper is too abstruse to offer ug 
extracts of the class we desire to present in 
this portion of our columns, but the following 
brief passage, ——— the sun and moon 
as electrical bodies, will surely interest the 
least thoughtful reader :— 

‘The evidences connecting electricity and mag- 
netism, as forces, with the Sun and other bodies 
of our system, are of course different and inferior 
to those which establish the relations of light. 
Yet they are now continually becoming more 
numerous and significant. Whoever has seen the 
star of pure and intense light which bursts forth 
on the approach of the charcoal points completing 
the circuit of a voltaic battery; or the flood of 
light thence poured by reflection over wide and 
distant spaces, cannot but suspect that the new 
‘fountain’ thus opened to the eyes of men (and 
certainly not destined to remain an idle and 
valueless gift of science) may be the same in 
source and qualities as that higher fountain which 
diffuses light and heat over the whole planetary 
system. Sir J. Herschel, who ever makes his 
highest speculations subordinate to cautious in- 
duction, has assigned strong reasons for believing 
the sun to be in a permanently excited electrical 
state. Meanwhile the moon also has been found, by 
delicate observations and averages carefully col- 
lected, to exercise a magnetic influence on the 
earth,—the needle expressing to human eye 
certain small variations which strictly correspond 
with the lunar hour angle. The fact has its 
peculiar interest in indicating, and this not 
vaguely, a similar influence throughout the whols 
planetary system, and possibly far beyond. The 
ae conditions and changes of the earth 
itself come into direct testimony here ; so general 
and strictly coincident over its surface, as to give 
us assurance that the total globe is in a definite 
magnetic state ; and capable, through this state, of 
affecting other worlds, as well as the little needle 
which man makes his index here of this mys- 
terious force.” 

Next we have a tolerably pleasant paper 
upon George Canning, a subject not very 
easy for the Edinburgh Review to deal 
with, considering the incessant satire which 
its great humourist, Sydney Smith, used to 
delight in pouring forth against Canning. 
However, this is the way in which the treat- 
ment received by Canning is explained. We 
are not criticising, but extracting, or wé 
might have something to say which would 
not be entirely inf conformity with the 
reviewer's apologetic theory. 

“‘Canning’s death, indeed, was in every sens? 
of the word untimely. It took place at the period 
most unfavourable for his fame ; for the inter- 
mediate ground he had hitherto occupied between 
the two great parties, somewhat analogous to that 
of the amphibious race of Liberal-Conservatives 
in our own time, had inevitably prevented him 
from enjoying the sympathy or cordial cong 2 of 
either. Nay, it had occasionally oe im to 
the enmity or suspicion of both, and he needed a 
year or two of power to inaugurate a well-defined 
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licy, and form a strong party of his own. 
Nature had intended Canning for a Whig. His 
opinions were enlightened ; his sympathies were 
liberal ; and if he had been born ten years later, 
we entertain no doubt that he would have cast in 
his lot ‘with that great party of Reform, which 
has laboured with so much success, first in oppo- 
sition, and afterwards in power, to regenerate the 
institutions and to expand the policy of England. 
But Mr. Canning entered public life at the 
moment when a fierce Tory reaction, excited by 
the monstrous excesses of the French Revolution, 
had confounded Liberalism with Jacobinism, and 
when Mr. Pitt himself sacrificed to repression and 
to war the more enlarged views with which he 
had entered on the administration of public 
affairs. Bred in this school, Canning’s impetuous 
disposition flung him into the tide of party at its 
flood. His wit and his eloquenee were devoted 
toa cause which was not that of mankind ; ‘and 
he was habitually engaged in warfare with those 
whose policy and whose labours he might, in 
more favourable times, have applauded and 
shared. ‘Towards the close of his career these 
liberal tendencies, which belonged to his generous 
nature, forced their way through the restraints of 
party; and the Tories, faithful to their practice 
of hunting down the men of genius whom acci- 
dent or tradition may have placed at their head, 
became his bitterest enemies and harried him to 
the grave. The consequence was that in the 
prime of his life and the heyday of his fame, the 
greatness of his talents was not recognised by the 
Whigs; and that the brilliant part he played 
from 1820 to 1827 was maligned by the Tories.” 


But, inasmuch as Canning himself is a 
pleasanter person to listen to than any 
reviewer, here is a specimen of his mode 
of summarising a Parliamentary speaker 
who had excited his ridicule— 

“When (May 7, 1804) Pitt had made up his 
mind to resume the Premiership, Canning was 
one of the first to whom he communicated his 
intention, and had his choice of two offices, the 
Treasurership of the Navy and the Secretaryship 
of War. He chose the former, and was thereby 


‘jed to take a prominent part in defending Lord 


Melville. Whitbread, in moving the impeach- 
ment, happened to let fall some expressions which 
struck Canning in so ludicrous a light, that before 
the oration was well ended he had completed a 
report in rhyme. 

‘T’m like Archimedes for science and skill ; 

I'm like a young prince going straight up a hill ; 

I'm like (with respect to the fair be it said)— 

T’m like a young lady just bringing to bed. 

If youask why the first of July I remember 

More than April, or May, or June, or November; 

*Twas on that day, my lords, with truth I assure ye, 

My sainted progenitor set up his brewery. 

On that day, in the morn, he began brewing beer ; 

On that day, too, commenc’d his connubial career ; 

On that day he renew’d and he issued his bills; 

On that day he clear’d out all the cash from his tills. 

On that day too he died, having finish’d his summing, 

And the angels all cried Here’s old Whitbread a-coming. 

So that day still I hail with a smile and a sigh 

For his beér with an é, and his bier with an i. 

And still on that day in the hottest of weather, 

The whole Whitbread family dine altogether. 

So long as the beams of this house shall support 

The roof which o’ershades this respectable court— 

As long as the light shall pour into these windows, 

Where Hastings was tried for oppressing the Hindoos, 

My name shall shine bright, as my ancestor’s shines,— 

Mine recorded in journals, his blazon’d on signs.’ ” 


One short paragraph, from an article on 
the Health of the Army, will give a good 
idea of what might be told of the criminal 
neglect of military authorities, whose tools 
and toadies nevertheless would rise in the 
House of Commons night after night, and 
give insolent denial to any allegation, by a 
civilian, that everything in the world was 
not done for the benefit of the soldier. 
“Until very recently, the magnificent men and 
horses of the Household Cavalry were actually 
condemned, when quartered at Knightsbridge, to 
drink the foul contents of the Serpentine ! 
Towards midsummer, the numbers of bathers and 
washers in that stagnant pool are so numerous, 
that its waters become little better than filthy 





soapsuds. Nevertheless, pipes laid down by the 
engineering department conveyed to tanks within 
the barracks at Knightsbridge the sole supply of 
water vouchsafed to the Horse Guards, to the men, 
women, children, and horses quartered there. At 
last, in the heat of an unusually hot autumn, the 
grievance became so unbearable that both man 
and beast revolted against it. The men quietly 
borrowed their drinking water from the public 
houses in the neighbourhood, the horses drank 
sparingly, lost condition, and finally refused to 
drink at all. This mutinous conduct on the part 
of the animals being persevered in, necessitated 
prompt action, if their lives were tobe saved. An 
officer of the Quartermaster-General’s department 
was despatched with almost unprofessional alacrity 
to examine and report upon the Serpentine lymph ; 
he caused the main tank to be opened, peeped 
aortas | into it, and staggered back, asphyxi- 
ated by the miasma which burst forth. His 
report caused the military authorities to consent 
that potable water should be at once laid on for 
the use of the soldiers from the main which 
supplied every other human being in Knights- 
bridge. But the unhappy inspector died of fever 
a few days afterwards, and the Life Guardsmen, 
who tell the story, declare that the seasoned 
veteran perished from his want of caution in 
smelling the water which they and their horses 
had been condemned to drink for years.” 


From a paper on Béranger, about whom 
no one, except a Frenchman, can write 
badly, we select a brief history of thepoet’s 
connection with Mademoiselle Frére— 


‘Judith Frére, who was destined to become 
‘La Bonne Vieille’ of the songster, was an affec- 
tionate and tenderly-nurtured girl. Béranger 
made her acquaintance in 1796, when she was 
eighteen years of age, at the house of her very 
poe! genes aunt, who had brought the girl up, 
and who, in 1818, left her such remains of fortune 
as the Revolution had spared. Judith was beau- 
tiful when young, we are told. Till her old age 
she preserved the art of singing gracefully,—she 
was full of good sense and good counsel. In 
these touches we have, probably, a portrait 
touched with super-refinement. Few persons, 
however, who know women—French women espe- 
cially—will fail to admit that, whether Made- 
moiselle Judith had been the Britomart of the 
fencing academy, or really was of the more delicate 
and gracious quality here described, her con- 
stancy to one so little calculated to please a 
lady’s eye as Béranger—prematurely bald, with a 
rough, irregular face—simply mannered, and 
poor—of itself implied that superiority of nature, 
that prophetic justice of appreciation, which 
prove their possessor to have been no ordinary 
woman. Be these things as they may,—from 
eighteen to eighty Judith was the attached and 
honoured friend of the singer. Being originally 
the wealthier of the two, she assisted the poet 
when he needed it. She comforted him with her 
sympathy, without, so far as can be made out, 
hampering him or chaining him. In fact, the 
very tales which Béranger’s executors here profess 
to demolish, prove that, year after year, such a 
person as the woman was hardly known to exist 
while the man was rising and sought for, and 
year by year was becoming an object of increasing 
curiosity. Yet it may have been during this 
very period of her own obscurity, that her voice 
sone the most tenderly to the anxious heart of 
the struggling poet,—that her hand supported 
him the more steadily, because the being who 
held out the hand remained unseen. Late in the 
afternoon of their lives, in 1835, when he had 
ceased to give out his songs, when she was no 
longer blooming, this steady, affectionate, dis- 
cerning woman emerged from the shadow, took 
her place as the genius of Béranger’s ‘calm fire- 
side,’—superintended his modest household ;—kept 
some order with his immoderate charities, as the 
most charitable of women will do, and established 
her social consequence among his friends. These 
were only the best men and the best minds of 
France, and by every memorialist she is men- 
tioned with a word of remark, and with an 





epithet of distinction, which could not belong to 
her position so much as to herself. Of course am 
association like theirs could not exist without the 
tongues of Paris—foul as well as fair—loosin; 
themselves ; just as if tongues could distur 
friendship, or destroy gratitude! A statement 
appeared in the papers that Béranger had married 
his servant; in answer to which Béranger put 
forward one of the most remarkable among his 
many remarkable letters, addressed to the,edito: 
of the Assemblée Nationale, in which, without 
giving a single fact, without compromising any 
iving creature, he maintained his right to arrange 
a quiet household how he pleased,—and vindicated 
her position while speaking of his with regard to 
Mademoiselle Frére. We have no evidence in the 
whole story: merely a few impressions. M. de 
Lamartine assumes that they were privately 
married ; but de Lamartine is given to 
assumption. Any one weighing the episode with 
a view to the moral worth of its actors, will do 
well to recollect that France is not England, that 
the idea of tie and obligation among our neigh- 
bours is not ours. But having, and with purpose, 
referred to Dean Swift and Goethe, and possessing 
no data beyond the few which we have just 
sketched, one fact remains—that one is touching 
enough. The two life-companions, whether 
married or unmarried, mere friends or old lovers, 
died beneath the same roof. The woman, wha 
was the elder, died the first,—as Béranger had 
always, unselfishly and affectionately, hoped 
Judith would die. He was willing to bear the 
loneliness, the desolation, after sixty years of 
confidential intercourse. There is something here 
different ‘from the heartless sentimentalism of 
Swift and Goethe. Let the tale remain in a cloud, 
as it will possibly remain till doomsday, the cloud 
is nevertheless one through the skirts of which 
some innate brightness pierces.” 


A long and able article on Mr. Froude’s 
Henry VIII. will amply repay the closest 
perusal, but it is difficult to find a passage 
for extract. Perhaps the following endeavour 
to characterise Mr. Froude’s method of 
treating the history he deals with, can best 
afford to be separated from the continuous 
criticism of which it forms part. 

‘*When the learned but insane Hardouin was 
taken to task for his paradoxical theory respecting 
the authorship of the Classics, he answered, that 
he did not get up at four o'clock every morning 
merely to say what others had said before him. 
In the same way Mr. Froude seems to have 
thought that it would be an unsatisfactory result 
of all his laborious researches, if they ended in 
furnishing him merely with a mass of new and 
interesting details, illustrating the received view 
of the occurrences of the time, or even with some 
important modifications of that view in regard to 
questions of a secondary kind. Some great dis- 
covery must be made to reward adequately so 
much labour, and to satisfy the expectation raised 
by the opening of mines of documentary evidence 
hitherto unexplored. This discovery is, that 
the reign of Henry VIII. is a ‘palimpsest,’ the 
original writing of which being restored by Mr. 
Froude, who has detected it beneath the legends 
written over it by calumny and prejudice, 
Henry VIII., though his administration was beset. 
with difficulties, and clouded by domestic in- 
felicity, comes forth as a perfect king, while his 
supposed victims are converted into criminals, 
whom the best of sovereigns was compelled, by 
their misdeeds, and by the urgent pressure. of 
circumstances, to sacrifice to his sense of public 
duty. The present tendencies of Mr. Froude’s 
phileddphy probably conspired with the fasci- 
nations of literary paradox in inducing him to 
adopt the imperious Tudor as the almost faultless 
hero of his history. Henry VIII., whatever may 
have been the detractions from this moral per- 
fection of his character, was not deficient in force ; 
and force is evidently the present object of Mr. 
Froude’s sentimental admiration. By a most 
natural reaction the author of ‘The Nemesis of 
Faith’ and ‘The Shadows of the Clouds’ has now 
embraced ‘ Muscular Christianity,’ combined with 
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the ‘Hero Worship’ of Mr. Carlyle, whose in- 
fluence, as we have before mentioned, is visible in 
his reflections and in his style. Approaching the 
history of the English Reformation in this temper 
of mind, he could scarcely fail to be captivated 
by the strong will, the forcible language, and the 
vigorous administration of the second Tudor. He 
states, and we have no doubt with perfect 
accuracy, that ‘when he commenced the exami- 
nation of the records, he brought with him the 
inherited impression, from which he had neither 
any thought nor any expectation that he should be 
disabused.’ He found, however, that this im- 
pression ‘melted between his hands.’ It has 
melted so completely, that there is scarcely one of 
Henry's actions, — persecutions, confiscations, 
mpltiptied acts of attainder, divorces, assump- 
tions by the Crown of dominion over conscience, 
violent and sanguinary revolutions of policy, 
bloody vagrancy cy reaches of amnesty, in- 
roads upon the constitution, benevolences, repu- 
diations of loans, debasings of the currency, dip o- 
matic assassinations,—which does not come out 
laudable to masculine and comprehensive minds. 
The restoration of a palimpsest is a very feeble 
paar whereby to depict a discovery unequal.ed 
in the annals of historical research. To render 
the illustration adequate, we must suppose the 
writing over the palimpsest to be an account of 
the same matter exactly contradicting that which 
‘was given by the palimpsest itself.” 

We have borrowed, or pillaged, somewhat 
freely, from an exceedingly rich litera: 
treasure-house, and the last article of all, 
that on Earl Grey and Parliamentary Reform, 
must be left intact. But from a paper on 
the Hindi Drama, we must, closing our 
selection, take a specimen of writing at once 
eloquent and full of thought, and which no 
one will read without reading it again. 

** Ancient India, like ancient Greece, has a drama 
of her own, which, untouched by foreign infiu- 
ence, and fostered only by native culture, has 
flourished and declined with an original history ; 
exemplifying under that distant sky, in its lonely 
cyele of development, the same laws of growth 
and decay which have been so unceasingly at work 
in our busier western world. Contemporary with 
Lucretius and Catullus, it reached its greatest 
splendour at the court of Vikramaditya, King of 
Oujein; and Kalidasa, whose chef-dauwvre has 
been so lately translated into English, was one of 
the ‘nine gems’ which attest the munificence of 
that renowned patron of Hindi literature. 

‘In these poems we find faithfully portrayed 
the Indian mind as it-was in those old days. The 
nation of dreaming mystics, on whom Alexander’s 





contemporaries gazed with such bewildered awe, 
between whom and the impulsive Greeks there 
lay a gulf which no man living could pass, have | 
reproduced themselves in their dramas, and 
thrown on the canvas of mythic distance the out- 
lines of their own present and its world. Their 


to the romantic school; but in truth they might 
be almost said to constitute a class by themselves, 
cut off, like the Indian mind, from all those 
mighty influences which for some three thousand 
years have been moulding Europe into what she 
is. It is indeed a strange problem to contemplate | 
the Indian mind pacing its lonely round; no 

‘spot of dull stagnation’ like China, but full of | 


“A still salt pool locked in with bars of sand, 
Left on the shore, that hears all night 
‘The plunging waves draw backward from the land, 
Their moon-led waters white.’ 
Save that India, locked in by the Indus and | 
Himalaya, lay far away and apart, where even 
the faintest echoes of Greece or Europe could | 
never reach her. The great masters of human 
thought and language have to the Indian mind | 
lived in vain; it has run through its solitary | 
cycle and worked out its own weary problem | 
alone ; yet India has a literature of poetry and | 
philosophy which reaches back to the earliest | 
times, older than Troy and the ‘Iliad,’ perhaps | 
as old.as the ‘Pentateuch’ itself. There were In- | 


| collected into a neat volume, and, with the addition 


| ever a fruitful seurce of speculation among 


| street for horses and vehicles. Whatever may 


dian poets before Homer had lisped his first song ; 
there were Indian thinkers and philosophers be- 
fore Thales called water the &px% of all things ; and 
though this succession of writers has now dwin- 
dled down to idle poetasters and pedantic gram- 
marians, it has never ceased from those earliest 
ages down even to the present day. Like the 
three hundred and forty-five kings, whose statues 
Herodotus beheld in the hall of the temple of 
Thebes, the long series stretches back from our 
time, ‘Piromis from Piromis, man from man,’ 
till it is lost in the darkness of antiquity. And 
yet, strange to tell, with this long line of poets 
and sages, India has no history—with a literature 
which would almost rival an Alexandrian library, 
she knows absolutely nothing of the past. It is 
to Western scholars that she will owe all that she 
ever knows of her history ; it is only a Lassen or 
a Wilson who have thrown any light in the gloom. 
Each successive generation of Hindus has received 
the ‘torch of life’ from its forerunners, and each 
has lived its little span and left its songs and its 
dreams ; but none of the long series has bestowed 
one passing thought on preserving the memory of 
the events in the midst of which it lived and died. 
The present, in fact, to the true Hindi had no 
charms; the world was but a hideous prison- 
house, whose cells were the weary round of trans- 
migrations, through which the soul must pass ere 
it regain its final home. What matter whether 
dynasties rise or fall: what are earth’s trivial 
interests to him? The present lies as the fitful 
feverish dream between two solemn states of 
repose—the silent irrevocable past, and the silent 
inexorable future; and it is to these that the 
Hindt thinker turns, to plunge into their still 
depths. The past is peopled with gigantic 
mythologies, with dynasty behind dynasty of 
gods, with cycles upon cycles of Brahma’s days, 
and all their complicated involutions of years, in 
vain efforts to bridge over the abyss ; as if any 
finite number, however enormous, could be an 
appreciable fraction of eternity, or any sum of 
years, though ons be heaped on eons, could give 
us any parallax of the Divine existence.” 





SHORT NOTICES. 

The Medieval Architecture of Chester. By 
JoHN Hrnry Parker, with an historical intro- 
duction by the Rev. Francis GROSVENOR. 
(Parker.) The pepers of which this very useful 
and interesting little book is composed originally 
sprung into existence at the meeting of the 
Archeological Institute at Chester, in 1856, 
when, in the absence of Professor Willis, they 
were compiled and read to the members by Mr. 
Parker. They next appeared as contributions 
to the Gentleman's Magazine, and are now 


of an historical account of the famous old Col- 
legiate Church of St. John, by the Rev. Francis 
Grosvenor, form a complete handbook to the 
antiquities of nearly the most ancient and 
important city in England. St. John’s Church, 
the Cathedral, the Abbey Buildings, the Walls, 
the Rows, &c., &c., are all carefully and—which 
is a great recommendation—concisely described, 
and their history explained. As regards the Rows, 


antiquarians, the theory adopted is, that the 
greater part of the city was at some remote period 
burned down, and the upper parts of the houses 
being all of wood and the lowest story only of 
stone and vaulted, the latter were left standing in 
their original rows after all above had been 
destroyed, and that it was thought more conve- 
nient in rebuilding to run the footway along the 
first floors, leaving the whole original width of the 


have been their real origin Mr. Parker is, we 
believe, correct in calling them unique, unless we 
are right in recollecting something very much like 
them in one of the old back streets in Angers. 
One derivative explanation gives rise to a curious 
train of reflection—how few of the sporting men 
who crowd the Roodee at the races have an approach 
to an idea of the origin of the name, or any means 





covered by the water of the Dee every tide, and 
that on a small island in the centre medieval iety 
had erected a cross, from which the islet came to 
be called the Rood-Eyot or Rood-Eye. The work 
is well illustrated both with wood and tee} 
engravings, the former distinguished by that 

erfect finish and beautiful accuracy for which al] 
| ska Parker’s architectural works are proverbial 
—some of the latter have been obviously contri. 
buted by the local booksellers who assist in the 
work, and are very creditable. 

A Handbook for Visitors to Oxford. New 
Edition. (Parker.) This well known and adnj. 
ably got up Handbook is like an Encyclopedia, 
ever receiving additions and ever accomplishing 
fresh editions. The present one furnishes yg 
with a considerable amount of new matter, among 
which we chiefly notice the description of the 
New University Museum, which is illustrated 
by as pesvent and beautiful a specimen of (archi. 
tectural) steel engraving by Le Keux as it has 
ever fallen to our lot to inspect—a list and 
description of the coats-of-arms in the Divinity 
School—illustrations and description of Wolsey’s 
badges as they appear in the windows of Chnist- 
church Hall, &c., &c. By the way, should not 
No. 2 of Wolsey’s badges be described ag 
‘*St. Peter’s keys put saltirewise surmounted with 
a regal crown,” rather than as it is (p. 8) ? 
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YOUNG FRANCE, 
IV. 


BEFORE quitting the subject of this significant 
little oa. the Esquisses Morales of Mdme. d’ Ar- 


gout, or turning to another section of it, here are 
one or two quotations which we think it but 
justice to give as specimens of her better and 
more wholesome manner :— 





of knowing that in the elder days the meadow was 


‘Quoi qu’on en puisse penser, le peuple n'est 
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envieux par instinet; il ne le devient qu’ 
Co de soufirir. Pour peu que son existence soit 
tolérable, il aecepte avec un bon sens digne @’étre 
admiré les inégalités nécessaires & lharmonie 
sociale. Il est porté & jouir simplement, sans 
arriere-pensée, et presque comme d’un spectacle 
de la nature, des splendeurs et des pompes de la 
vie des grands. J] s’intéresse aisément a eux, et 
compatit avec une candeur sinctre & toutes celles 
de leurs souffrance qu'il peut comprendre: & la 
porte de leurs proches, de leurs enfants; a la 
rte méme de ces richesses dont on le suppose si 
jaloux. Reconnaissant de peu, il se montre fidéle 
ceux quil a trouvés une fois sensibles. I] me 
semble souvent, & voir parmi ces déshérités du 
sort si peu de fiel, de si longues patiences et de si 
courtes rancunes, & les voir, comme parle Bos- 
suet, si doux envers la vie et envers la mort, que 
sil y a tant Vhostilité dans les situations, tant de 
défiance dansI attitude mutuelle desmembresd’ une 
méme famille, cela tient & des préjugés peu pro- 
fonds, 4 un malentendu qui pourrait étre facile- 
ment dissipé par un homme d’ Etat qui laurait a 
ce ur.” 

We agree with Daniel Stern in all but the 
remedy, which we must think slightly infinitesi- 
mal for the cure of a disease that has outlasted 
and must, we fear, outlast many generations of 
statesmen of every complexion :— 

‘‘Nos remords ne sont pas dans la proportion 
de nos fautes, mais dans la proportion des vertus 
qui nous restent.” 

‘‘T] est fatigant de vivre avee les petits esprits. 
Comme ils sont incapables d’embrasser I’ ensemble 
des choses, ils ne sauraient donner & aucune sa 

roportion exacte, I]s chargent les plus minces 
eyénements dun tel amas de commentaires, de 
considérations, de doléances et de conjectures, 
qu’on demeure empéché, haletant et comme étouffé 
avec eux sous ce lourd bagage de ratiocinations 
superflues.” 

“Rien de ce qui est en dehors du vrai, et je 
nen excepte pas l’éloquence, ne prend racine, or, 
iln’est point vrai que la classe pauvre ait seule 
des vertus, ni méine quelle en ait plus que la 
classe riche. Soutenir ce paradoxe, c’est propager 
une ideé fausse autant que dangereuse; c'est 
vouloir établir que le sens moral se perfectionne 
en raison inverse de la civilisation ; thése cha- 
grine d'un génie morose qui enléve aux champions 
du progrés leur arme la meilleure. 

“Car on arrive de cette fagon 4 rendre trés dou- 
teuse, aux yeux de beaucoup de gens, la nécessité 
dameéliorer la condition du peuple. En effet, s'il 
était vrai que les plus nobles vertus fleurissent 
dans la misére et que le régne de la justice fit 
mieux établi dans les Ames incultes que dans les 
esprits cultivés, on pourrait se tenir en repos et 
peut-étre méme, & un point de vue spiritualiste, 
redouter des changements qui mettraient en péril 
cette moralité supérieure.” 

Of course it is to be expected that in such a 
book, written by such a woman, the question of 
womankind, her nature, her rights, her wrongs, 
her position, her aptitudes, all, in short, that 
appertains to her existence, is largely entered 
upon, and treated from a “‘ strong-minded ” point 
of view. 

Heaven forbid that we should distract our 
readers with the dissertations with which Daniel 
favours us respecting the ‘‘rights of woman ;” 
the very bern is fraught with associations of 
high-sounding nonsense and boredom of the most 
sombre tint ; of her equality with man. O ye 
gods and little fishes ! as if there were not men 
enough in the world to do men’s work, that we 
must clothe women in wigs and gowns, or shovel 
hats and bands, or whatever other peculiar cos- 
tume may be symbolical of the manly callings, 
Just to fail signally and ridiculously in attempting 
to do it, the while she leaves her own undone ! 

In this chapter our author falls into strange 
contradictions, 

She Lege the women of the age in such colours 
as we shall presently give examples of . (of course 
French women stand to her as a type of the whole 
Sex, and in this portraiture consists one of the 
points of significance to which we would call 
the attention of our readers with regard to the 





existing state of French society); then for these 
women she demands privileges which would suit 
them about as well as would the armour of 
Britomart have suited the limbs of Acrasia ; in 
one place she holds them up to contempt and 
ridicule, and further on she takes up the worn-out, 
weary old cry of the tyranny, the jealousy, the 
selfishness of man being the cause of the false 
position of the weaker sex, and on these conflict- 
ing ideas she alternately rings the changes until 
one is really at a loss to guess what she does 
mean, and what she does want, and who she 
thinks is in fault, and whence she expects the 
remedy to proceed. Sydney Smith says, ‘‘So-and- 
so has something in him, but he doesn’t know how 
little it is.” Now Mdme. d’Agout has something 
—even a good deal—in her, but she thinks it is 
considerably more than it is, and consequently 
when she gets somewhat beyond her depth she 
flounders in such a way as to’stir up the mud, 
and thereby make the water too turbid for herself 
or anybody else to distinguish clearly what lies at 
the bottom, or in which direction she should seek 
to swim. 

“Toute action directe,” says Mdme. d’Agout, 
‘‘toute participation aux affaires publiques, étant 
por nos mewrs interdites aux femmes, le talent 
n’est pour elles qu'une exitation vaine ; la célébrité 
les condamne & un isolement rétentissant.” 

Listen to our author's description of what she 
calls ‘‘la femme moderne,”—‘ elle est appelée 
(by whom ?) & vivre dans un milieu faux. Cen’est 
ni le grave foyer de la matrone romaine, ni la 
demeure ouverte et joyeuse de la courtisane 
greque, mais quelque chose d’intermédiaire qu’on 
appelle le monde, cest-i-dire la réunion sans but 
des esprits oisifs, assujettis aux convenances arti- 
ficielles d'une morale qui voudrait, mais en vain, 
concilier les amusements de la galanterie avec les 
devoirs de la famille. Dela les relichements do- 
mestiques et l’hypocrisie des relations sociales. Ne 
demandez & de telles femmes ni la chastité de 
Lucréce, nila foree @’fime de Cornélie, ni ces graces 
suprémes de lintelligence qui retenait Socrate au 
banquet d’Aspasie. Leurs vertus évaporées ou 
leurs graces captives les rendent également in- 
dignes des respects dun époux ou des trans- 
ports Wun amant. Leur jeunesse est maussade 
et leur vieillesse n’a rien d’auguste. Dans leurs 
traits effacés, dans leur port incertain, dans leurs 
attitudes apprises, se déctla le profond désaccord 
de leur condition sociale avec les lois naturalles. 
Elles en souffrent, la famille en souffre, la nation 
méme en souffre. Mais la coutume est la, aveugle 
et impitoyable, qui domine tout.” 

‘* Les hommes de ce temps-ci (here is one of the 
striking examples where the authoress takes a 
French view for a general view) ne connaissent 
que deux sortes de femmes: la femme de joie et 
la femme de peine. L’une qui les amuse aprés 
boire, autre qui leur appréte 4 manger. Si, par 
impossible, l'une d’entre eux venait 4 rencontrer 
une compagne véritable, une femme selon Dieu, 
selon T'amour et la liberté, qu’en ferait-il?” 
Again, ‘‘ Pourquoi done les hommes de nos jours 
redoutent-ils si fort une femme philosophe, et 
souffrent-ils avec tant de complaisance une femme 
coquette ?” 

“‘La plupart des femmes passent sans tran- 
sition de [hypocrisie au cynisme” (!) 

‘*La dévotion des femmes n'est, le plus sou- 
vent, que de la coquetterie avee Dieu. Cela oc- 
cupe, amuse, et w engage point.” 

‘* Notre siécle abonde en Lisettes, en Marions. 
J’y vois quelques Lais ; Béatrix, m’assura-t’-on, la 


traverse ; apparemment elle n’aura pas rencontré | 
> } 


Dante.” 


Lamenting over the faults and weaknesses of | 


her own sex, Mdme. d’Agout says, ‘“‘les pré- 


tendues injustices du sort ne sont autres choses | 
que la juste chatisement de vos ignorances volon- | 


taires.” We turn over the page, and we find, 
apropos of the self-same subject, ‘‘ La sagesse 
masculine en a décidé ainsi |” 

Is it not a singular and suggestive fact that 
such a book as this should have been accepted 
in its entirety, without protest and without 
exception ? 

Yet so it was, and the fact stands asa remark- 


able example of the tone and. temper of the nation 
and of the time. 

So much for the existing aspect of France, taken 
in the point of view of its literature. Its drama 
also may demand a few words of notice, though a 
very few will suffice. We have but to tum to any 
1st of the pieces that have proved most attractive: 
within the last eight or tem years, and more 
especially those of the favourite stage-writer par 
excellence of the day, Alexander Dumas the 
younger, to see what phases of life, what class of 
persons, what style of manners and morals are 
considered best worth study and interest. Say 
that it is well to hold these up to public contempt 
and indignation, to paint them in the meanest 
or the darkest colours, to expose the wiles, the 
heartlessness, the emptiness, the vices of these 
Filles de Marbre, the miserable lives and deaths 
of these Dames aux Camélias; all these are, in 
such cases, mere specious pretences, which the 
smallest degree of observation or experience of 
the facts and results will demonstrate. If French 
society were brought to shrink with disgust from 
these examples, would it crave to have them per- 
petually brought before it? If it were warned by 
them, would it daily grow more vicious and more 
recklessly corrupt? And, finally, how do the 
dramatists who find in these scenes and these 
persons such a fruitful source of representation,. 
and who paint them with such force, such finesse, 
such nature, and such art, arrive at such a we 
fect knowledge of the subject they treat? e 
inference is obvious, and the facet bears it out. 
They are so learned and so graphic thereon oe 
because this centre is the centre in which they 
live, the source whence all their inspirations and 
all their experiences are drawn; they are not 
Dantes who visit the lower regions, and who come 
back to earth with visages so stamped with the 
recollection of the horrors they have witnessed 
that women shrink from their contact in the 
streets, but they are the natural inhabitants 
thereof, who take their parts in all the scenes 
therein enacted, and simply describe what daily 
passes before their eyes wth a view to amuse the 
listener, leaving him to draw from the recital an 
awful warning or an attractive example, just as he 
may feel disposed. 

But perhaps the most. striking picture of the 
actual state of society in France is to be found in 
the annals of its criminal and legislative courts. 
We set aside such proceedings as. bring before the 
public individuals, or, as in the case of the cele- 
brated trial just concluded of the murderers of the 
jeweller Péchard, whole bands of malefactors, 
male and female, who have lived from their earliest 
youth by organised systems of fraud and violence, 
and turn to such examples as those. revealed im 
the trial occurring but a few months back of the 
Jeufosse family, of the whole horrors of which the 
brief summaries appearing in the English papers 
could give little or no idea. Even at the risk of 
bringing before our readers a story with which 
many of them may be familiar, we must give a 
rapid outline of this dark ttagedy, in order to: 
bring forward the reflections its details suggest. 
The Jeufosse family, of noble origin, possessed 





| of a somewhat considerable property in the pro- 


| vinees, consisted of the mother, two sons, and a 
daughter, all grown up. With them resided the 
governess of the latter, a girl not many years the 

| senior of her pupil. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood resided another propriétaire and his wife, and 

| this couple were on such intimate terms with the 
Jeufosses that they met almost daily, and the 

| young men of the latter family seem to have been 

| in the constant habit of testing the friendship of 

their less aristocratic Lear richer neighbour by 
retty frequent a s to his purse. 

? “Anything st ronaitiig than the character of 

this man it is difficult to conceive. A libertine: of 


| the grossest order, openly devoted to low com- 


pany, to vices of every kind, with a shameless: 
indecency of speech and manner, he is admitted 
to constant and intimate intercourse with these 
two girls ; and, after having for some time earried 
on what we will call—not to ‘‘ put too fine a point 
upon it”—a flirtation with the governess, trans~- 
fers his affections to Mdlle. Blanche, the young 
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lady of the chateau, who seems to have received 
them in the most favourable manner, keeping up, 
at the same time, the intimacy with the wife: 

Of this love-affair it was the daily habit of this 
wretched man to boast aloud to whoever chose to 
listen to his confidences, one Criqueboouf, a barber, 
being among his favourite confidants, and his own 
servant being employed to accompany him to the 
entrance of the park of the Jeufosses, and wait for 
him there during his nocturnal visits. These 
circumstances coming to the ears of the Jeufosse 
family, the two young men adopt the very noble 
cnblidinat of sending threatening messages to 
their quondam friend to the effect that if he 
comes on their grounds again they will have him 
shot, and accordingly they give orders to the 
gamekeeper to fire at him if he again appears in 
the park. 

He does appear, and amuses himself by blow- 
ing a horn and adopting other such expedients to 
testify contempt and defiance, and still these two 
scions of a noble race, as also their mother and 
the delaissée governess, content themselves with 
renewing the orders to the gamekeeper to shoot 
him, promising that he shall be held harmless in 
the event of fatal consequences ensuing. The 
governess even goes the length of promising a 
reward for his head, a fact spoken of not only by 
the servants of the household, but by various 
persons in the neighbourhood, all of whom seem 
te have regarded the whole transaction with the 
most perfect composure and indifference. 

The gamekeeper, once satisfied by the assu- 
rances of his employers that no danger to himself 
shall accrue from his obedience to their directions, 
prepares with stolid sang-froid to execute them, 
and on the next occasion of the miserable man’s 
intrusion fires at him with a charge of some 
ammunition the victim has himself presented to his 
murderer ; this done, he proceeds to his mistress’s 
bedroom, where Mdlle de Jeufosse is in bed, and 
relates his success, whereupon the young lady 
exclaims, ‘‘Have you hit him? You have not 
hit him?” and there the matter remains, the 
family refusing to render any assistance to the 
wounded man, who is allowed to bleed to death, 

The murder committed, the gamekeeper shows 
not the slightest uneasiness till the arrival of the 
gendarmes to arrest him, when he turns on his 
mistress with bitter recriminations on the falla- 
ciousness of her promises of security. 

Then comes the trial, which reveals not only the 
foregoing facts, attended with details of a corrupt, 
cold-blooded and cynical profligacy in all the 
persons concerned that it is really difficult to 
credit as belonging to the manners of the present 
day, and in a neighbouring and highly-civilised 
nation, but displays the amazing spectacle of a 
hest of witnesses of all classes and in all positions, 
from the most respectable to the lowest, not one 
of whom, beginning with the widow of the 
murdered man, can be believed on oath. 

Without any perceptible motive, without being, 
for the most part, in any way mixed up with the 
erime, or by any possibility complicated in its 
punishment, they make statements, counterstate- 
ments, affirm, deny, prevaricate, and flatly con- 
tradict themselves and each other, until the 
listener is utterly and hopelessly bewildered in 
the wild entanglement of conflicting lies and con- 
tradictions that hems him in on every side, and 
at length, despairing of being able to form any 
conclusion as to the truth of the evidence afforded 
by any single witness, he is compelled to fall back 
on the bare facts of the crime, leaving all the 
attendant circumstances, the intimate characters, 
the comparative guilt and innocence of the 
various persons concerned, and the degree of 
provocation given and received on either side in 
the deepest obscurity. On the one side we hear 
of Madame de Jeufosse being a model of charity, 
and of every noble quality and Christian virtue, 
and her daughter being ‘pure as her name ;” on 
the other we are told that the victim was “un 
noble cewr,” and this in the face of such facts as 
we have stated, and which not even the hopeless 
entanglement of evidence and the ceaseless con- 
tradictions of the witnesses could disprove. 

To wind up all, a verdict of justifiable homicide 


is brought in, and the Jeufosse family are ac- 
quitted amid the rejoicing sympathies and enthu- 
siastic applause of the audience and of the 
majority of the nation. 

With the justice of the verdict we have little to 
do. What concerns the impartial spectator is the 
display of radical corruption that every detail of 
this memorable case contains in the slow cowardly 
brutality of the brothers; the deadly, cold- 
blooded vengeance of the mother, following on 
what can hardly be called by so lenient a name as 
neglect, seeing that she was well aware of. the 
character of the man she admitted into the closest 
habits of intercourse with her daughter, allowing 
him to practise singing with her during whole 
mornings, after having rejected repeated warnings 
relative to his intimacy with the governess ; the 
conduct of both girls, who seem to have had no con- 
cealments from each other on the subject of the 
double intrigue, and to have kept up a perfectly 
good understanding nevertheless; the rampant 
profligacy of the murdered man, who made his 
wife not only the confidante, but we may almost 
say the complaisante, of his irregularities ; the 
strange absence, not only of all moral but of all 
natural feeling, and the small value set on human 
life, as manifested by the conduct of the game- 
keeper, the whole domestic establishment of the 
Jeufosse family, and by the witnesses of the 
peasant class, who, without any spite or ill-feeling 
against either party, evidently regarded the crime 
simply as a question of expediency ; one of the 
latter states, that on hearing the threats of the 
Jeufosses, and the question of the reward said to 
be offered by the governess, repeated and discussed 
at the cabaret, he expressed disapprobation of the 
impending act, because the intended victim 
“* faisait beaucoup de bien a la commune” / the 
sympathy, friendship, and even admiration pro- 
fessed by various witnesses for the. principal 
actors in this terrible tragedy, while admitting 
the most revolting traits of character manifested 
by them ; and finally, in the utter untruthfulness, 
the impossibility of giving credence to the reports 
of any one of the witnesses brought forward. 

M. A. P. 








OUR STATE PAPER OFFICE. 
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THE letters we have selected on this occasion 
have especial reference to two of the most im- 

rtant domestic events in the reign of King 

ames I.—the death of his eldest son, and the 

marriage of his daughter the Princess Elizabeth. 
They are of the greatest interest, written by an eye- 
witness and a person of the highest intelligence, 
Isaac, afterwards Sir Isaac Wake, one of the most 
able men of his time. At later periods the 
ambassador of James and Charles I. in ‘Italy, 
Switzerland, and France, his despatches are an evi- 
dence of his great ability. The most difficult and 
intricate uegociations he managed with so much 
credit and success as to merit frequent expressions 
of approval from his Sovereign ; and we do not 
find a single passage which reflects upon his 
error in judgment or the misconception of his 
instructions. 

His first public employment was in 1610, 
through the recommendation of Sir John Digby, 
afterwards Earl of Bristol, to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
ambassador in Venice, who then appointed him 
his secretary. The letters which follow were 
written from London to Carleton on the occasion 
of a short visit which he made, by Carleton’s 
directions, to that ‘‘ towne” in 1612. 

The doleful news of the death of the young and 
noble Prince of Wales was soon everywhere 
known. After a fortnight’s sickness he departed 
this life on the 6th of November, 1612, in the 
pride and the heyday of youth. The world was 
dismayed at the irreparable loss of so hopeful and 
so likely a prince. The physicians were much 
blamed, though they did their best; and the body 
was opened to satisfy the people, who had a sus- 
picion of foul play 5 but it appears ‘‘he had no 
other cause of his death but God's hand and the 
violence of his fever, in which he never had good 
signe from the very beginning.” Fearing, yet 





moved to Theobalds, the Queen to Somerset 
House. Wher the sad event-at length took place, 
they were ‘‘both exceedingly grievous, but espe- 
cially the King, who takes it with more impatience 
than was expected ;” and they refrained from 
seeing each other ‘‘for feare to refresh the sence 
of the wound and each to aggravate the other’s 
grief in their mutuall lamentations.” 


Through Prince Henry's death Sir Walter. 


Raleigh lost his greatest friend and all hopes of 
release from the Tower; Sir H. Wotton and his 
followers were much crestfallen ; the chances of 
favour and fortune which many had indulged in 
were suddenly frustrated ; and great and general 
was the desolation felt by all. 

The following account of the Prince’s funeral 
was sent by Isaac Wake to Lady Carleton. It 
will be remarked that just one month had elapsed 
from the day of his death. The general sorrow so 
painfully exhibited by the people is a touching 
memorial of Prince Henry’s great popularity, and 
how much he was beloved. Wake adds a sentence 
full of the most PROPHETIC truth : ‘‘ Asif they felt 
at y¢ present their owne ruine in that loss.” Had 
Prince Henry lived, King Charles had not reigned ! 
Who can say whether the evils which England 
suffered under Charles would have been averted 
by his elder brother?. It is strange that Wake 
should have so vividly and prophetically inter- 
preted the sentiments of the people ; they most 
certainly did, in less than thirty years after this 
mournful event, ‘‘feel their owne ruine.” 


TIsane Wake to Lady Carleton. 


On Munday last y* 7 of this month, according to this 
account, the funeral of our noble Prince was celebrated 
wth i t ceremonye, befitting his greatness ; every 
day we expect y* relation of it in print, but because I 
suppose your curiosity will scarse give you patience so 
long, I will venture uppon y* delivery of as much as I 
could observe and can remember, though I feare I have 
already troubled y* ladyship so far. The number of 
mourners was about two thousand w*' waited uppon yt 
corse from St. James to Westminster, y* farthest waye 
about by Charing Cross. Before him there were caryed 
nine banners, —T one having just before it two trum- 
petters yt sounded wofully, and a certain number of 
mourners yt came after, in a just corse heme betwixt 
every banner. The first was of his ghthood w* his 
ordinary motto in Latin, Fux mentis honeste gloria. The 
second was his banner w"" ye bunch of feathers, about w* 
was written, Juvat ire per altum, The third stood for y* 
Earldome of Catret in Scotland. The fourth for y* Earl- 
dome of ‘Chester. The fift for ye Dutchy of Roth. in 
Scotland ; the sext for ye Dutchy of Cornwall. The seventh 
had ye armes of Scotland, as y' Prince, but w* a label as 
being but the heire in spe. The 8th had ye armes of 
En Wales togither, but those of England w* a 
label as being in expectation onely, and those of Wales 
wttout as being his in possession. The 9* had the armes 
of Union: all quartered-togither, England, Scotland, 
an P Barren all ye former were of silke and gold onely, 
but was of black velvet and y* greatest part were 
caried Earles eldest sonnes. Every Banner had a 
horse led by it, covered w' cloths sutable to y* banner, 
wth armes uppon it. After y* banners followed his 
armor, every parcell whereof, to his hie § tlet and 
spurs, was carried by men of quality: An en came y* 
corse mounted uppon a stately chariot drawen w'' six 
horses covered at large wt black velvet, w* a canopye 
over it of y* same, borne up # sare a persons ; under 
that laye the goodly image of that lovely Prince clothed 
wh ye ritchest garments he had, w** did so lively represent 
his person, as yt it did not onely drawe teares from y* 
severest beholder, but caused a fearfull outcrie among y* 
— as if they felt at y* present their owne ruine in 

t loss. I must confess never to have seen such a sight 
of mortification in my life, nor never so just a sorrowe so 
well expressed as in all y* spectators, whose streaming 
bs made knowen howe much inwardly their harts did 
bleed. The mourners of greatest note were y* yong 
Prince, attended by y¢ Ld Privy Seale on y¢ one hand and 
y* Duke of Lenox on y¢ other; then the Palatin, wt whom 
there went ye Ld Chamberlain and ye Ld Admirall. After 
these 12 Inglish Earles of we» ye last were Dorset and 
Salisbury and as many German Counts of ye Palatin’s 
retinue. Immediately before y* corse went y* Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who preached yt dayes sermon, and before 
him y* Ld Chancelor andy Bishop of London. After all 
came his horse of state, not covered w'' black as y* rest, 
but clad in y* furniture yt he was wont to use. This is as 
much as I can remember touching the pompe w**out. In y* 
church there was in y¢ midst of uire a stately hearse 
erected, supported w* high pillers and all covered w'* 
bluck velvet and adorned w'* escutchions and little 
banners. There after y* sermon was ended all y‘ caried 
y* great banners offered them up toy* Prince yt liveth who 
received them at y* communion table and left them to y° 
church. Then did ye King of Heralds proclaime y* title 
of him y was dead and at ye end used a short compreca- 
tion to Prince Charles wishing him longer daye3 then his 


brother. 
Ye Ladiships 
London, most faithfully to 
19 Dec. 1612. honor and serve yo", 





dreading the worst, the King had privately re- 


Nevwe stile. Isaac WakE. 
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But let us see what effect the death of Prince 

Henry has upon his brother Charles, England's 

future King. He is watched over with even | 
ater care, and is not allowed more freedom | 

than before. 

Tsaac Wake to Sir Dudley Carleton. 


«The yong Prince is keptasstreight as when hewas Duke 
of Yorke, and it is thought he shall not have the reines 
loose so soone as his er had, and for his maintenance 
it is like to come far short, in regard yt y* Dutchie of 
Cornewall is kept from him, as belonging primo genito 
Regis, and not hered: of w* case there is a president in 
1. 8. who enjoyed it not after ye death of Prince Arthur, 
untill his father dyed, to whom it returned. Besides ye 
ordinary preceptors and governours y' are about this 
Prince, I heare yt for preventing seducing of him w*h 
might be practised by y* Popish faction, there is a purpose 
to plant about his person two sober divines as overseers 
of all his actions, who maye never ab ejus latere discedere ; 
y¢ nomination of whom being referred to y* Archb. of 
Cantirbury, I understand he hath made choice of Dr. 
Hackwell of Oxford, a discreet Yous man, and of an 
other Cantabrigian whose name I have lost. 

Y* Lr* most obliged creature 
fait y to honour and serve you, 
Isaac Waxz. 


e will now turn to the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth. The death of the Prince of Wales hap- 
pened in the heat of preparation for his sister’s mar- 
riage ; it was delayed in consequence, and all was 
“tuned into blacke, and to exceeding much 
mournfulness.” Everybody's mind was ‘‘ wholly 
occupied in grief and in funerall thoughts,” and 
it was ‘thought absurd that forrain ambassadors 
comming to condole the Prince’s death should find 
feasting and dauncing.” Prince Frederic, Elector 
Palatin, ‘‘returns from y® King to visit his mistris 
here, and doth dayly growe uppon y* good opinion 
of all men to y® great confusion of the Spaniards, 
whose prejudising him w'* an under valewe before 
his arrivall hath turned greatly to his advantage, 
by his surmounting so farr y* expectations of all 
men.” 

The marriage contract is signed ; the portion 
and jointure agreed upon; and most liberal does 
it appear to have been. We will let Wake 
describe it. ; 


Isaae Wake to Sir Dudley Carleton. 


Ihave seen y* articles of y* contract betwixt y* Palatin 
and y* Lady Elizabeth, but I cannot yet get. copy of them 
because y* secretaries are charged to deliver none but to 
privy counsaylors. The com:ssioners on yt English side 
that have signed them are y* Lord Privy Seale, y* Duke of 
Lenox, y¢ Earle of Penbrooke, y* Earle of Worcester, y* 
Lord Chamberlain, Viscount Rochester, Viscout Fenton, 
yt Lord Knollis, and S* Julius Cesar. Of ye other 
side six counsaylors of y* Palatin’s whose names I cannot 
so wellremember. They beare date ye 17 of November 
{New Style] ye day after y* Prince’s death, and are sent 
to Heidelberg to be confirmed by yt Administrator, y' his 
Mat here maye afterwards affix y* great seale unto them. 
The first article is yt y* contract shall be celebrated ye 
27th of this month, per verba de senti betwixt both 
parties, we appointement shall hold undoubtedly though 
® a ceremonye. Hir portion is 40,000 pound 
and hir jointure 10,000 durante vidnitate, but if she dispose 
hirselfe to a second marriage, then she is to have hi 
dowry back and leave hir jointure. The children that 
pers agg of sole mate, pecially ye as ghters, mage 
ne disposed of in mariage to any w“out y* liking o 
his Ma“ or his successors. The other articles containe 
y* particularities of hir maintenance in y‘ countrye, 
wherein is expressed a certainty of entertainement for all 
yt servants and officers yt s be about hir, ye number 
of we is 13 weomen and 37 men, besides those of y* 
stables and inferiour officers. 








Y* Lps 
Most obliged creature, 
London, _ faithfully to honor and serve you, 
19 December, 1612, Isaac Wake. 
St. novo. 


_ And now the contract is solemnised, though with 
little pomp and ceremony ; but Sir Thomas Lake, 
who translates the service into French, does it so 
badly as to excite laughter. 


Isaae Wake to Sir Dudley Carleton. 


On Sunday last, y* 27 of Dec. st. vet., the contract was 
solemnised betwixt y* Palatine and y* Lady Elizabeth, at 
Whitehall, in y* banqueting house, at ten o’clock in y* 
morning, in y* presence of y* King and almost all ye 
Nobility of the land. ere was little ceremonye used, 
and y* late cause of mourning took awaye yt pompe that 
otherwise should have accompanied this occasion. At 
their first enterance they ron ge both under the cloth of 
estate in an eminent place erected some fewe steps ; there 
it King kissed them both, and after having given his 

lessing to them, directed them to goe downe hand in 
‘hand some twenty paces or more into yt middle of y¢ great 
roome, where was a carpet spread on y* floore for them to 
standon. There St Th: Lake, executing for ye time ye 


| Severally 





office of principall Secretarye, came out wt a r in 
his hand and first kneeled downe betwixt en aan 


rose up and read in French y¢ words of y* contract first to 


y° Palatine and after to yt ladye; neither of them did, as 
cur fashion is, sequi verba dicentis, but at y* end they did 
affirme to what he had read in their names, 
and sealing y' promise publiquely w', a kiss, returned 
back to y* King yt stood in his state, and so departed to 
y° chappell to y* Bishop of Bath and Wells’ sermon. The 
Queen was not present at this solemnity, not out of any 
distast she had of it, but that she was forced to keepe hir 
that daye and some dayes before and since, for some 
sharpe fits of y* gout y* have lately vexed hir. The Pa- 
latin that daye was in clinquant apparelled in purple 
velvet ritchly laced wt» gold e, and his cloke lined wt 
cloth of gold very faire and sutable. The lady, to make 
an even mixture of joye and mourning, ware black satin 
w't a little silver lace, and a plume of white feathers in hir 
head, w* fashion was taken up y* next day of all ye young 
gallants of ye Court and Cittye, w* hath made white 
feathers deare on y* sudaine. 
Y* Les 
most faithfully to honor and serve you, 
London, Isaac Wake. 
31st December, 1612. 

We are told that the Earls of Montgomery and 
Salisbury and Lord Hay (afterwards Earl of Car- 
lisle) are practising for Ahe wedding masque. 
Let us hear how Sir John Finet in his letter to 
Carleton describes the marriage and the enter- 
tainments which followed the ceremony :— 


“T wyll fyrst describe to y* Lo. y* ceremoniall manner 
of the mariage, whereat my place of attending the 
Amb* geving me the honour to present (none else but 
persons great or necessary admytted), I may relate it as 
ocultus testis : Betweene the houres of eleven and twelve, 
after the bryde and bridgroome in manner of a 
solemne procession passed along thorow the fyrste courte 
of Whitehall by a raysd gallery conspicuous to all; the 
fyrst that entered the chappell was the Prynce Palatine, 
attended by the Bacchellry of our nobility, and after him 
the Lady Elizabeth apparelled in whyte, her hayre 
fryzled, overspredying her shoulders, and crowned with 
a coronet of rich pearle and stones, followed by a dozen 
of the cheywe Virgin Leathe all apparelled in whyte. 
Wh which her Grace, ascending by some sixe stepps an 
elevated place in the mydst of the chappell, was in- 
countred by the Palatine, who mounted a the other 
ende; after these ascendes the Kyng, Queene, and Prynce 
Charles, who, speaking themselves, the Kyng on the 
one syde, next him at his ryght hand the Earl of Arun- 
dell caryeng the sword, and next the Prynce. On the 
other syde the Queene, next her the Pryncess, then my 
Lady Harrington, and last of all the Counte Henry on the 
Kyng’s side, standing. The place was voyded of all 
others; and then began the sermon, preached by the 
Deane of the chappell. That concluded the wordes of the 

wtb all punctuall ceremonyes in use) delivered 
by the Archbyshop, and in cae where it was requyred 
repeated by the Count Palatine in English. There 
was a joy pronounced to the blessed couple by the 
Kyng and Queene, seconded wt a congratulation of 
the Lords present, and confirmed by a draught of 
wine out of a great goulden bowle, begon by the 
Count and awnswered by her Grace, and this w* cupps 
full of wafers and other appendices served up by 
some six Barones. Et sic consummatum fuit. The bravery 
that day was incomparable, gould and sylver lace upon 
Lords, Ladyes, and Gentlemens backes was the poorest 
burden, pearl and rich imbrodery being the most gene- 
he Kynges, Queens, and ces jewe ay 
were valewed that day by his Ma’ him self in a public! 
discourse of his upon occasion of that dayes gallantry at 
nyne hundred thousand poundes. The next two dayes 
came behynde in tyme not in cost to the former. And 





the Count in the meane tyme kept w* intertayning tables | 


for all worthy persons English and strangers. The maske 
of Lordes and honourable maydes the fyrst nyght in the 

etting house was performed w'* exceeding charge 
and commendable discharge, but why should the world 
expect in a busynes ofno wayghtye consequence more then 
ordinarye rformance from suche extraordi 
great persons. It was the richest show but not shoude 
the rychest that I have scene, w** seemed to be a sin- 
gularity of some in the affectation (thoughe perhapes 
unseasonable) of conceald bravery: howsoever the devyse 
was ingeniously cast, the dances well figured, and every 
Lord and Ladyes parte most mesurably caryed, and this 
may sufficiently commend it. The next day the Gentle- 
men of the midle Temple and Lincolnes Inn joygning in 
a maske showed that obedience, consent, and industry 
can manage things in perfection. And no less have the 
Grayes In men and Inner Templerrs synce approved to 
both theyr divisions joynt commendation, pronounced by 
the Kyng to eyther of them in most extraordinari 


The Queen caresses the Prince Palatine as 
though he-were her own son. The King confers 
upon him’ the highest possible mark of his favour. 
He is installed a Knight of the Garter, and he 
leaves England for Germany with his bride the 
Princess Elizabeth, whose descendants after a 
lapse of more than a hundred years were 
destined to rule over England. 


Isaac Wake to Sir Dudley Carleton. 


On Sunday last y* Pallatine was solemnely installed at 
Windsor whom y* King and Prince honored w" their 
companye and all y* nobility attended. Count Henri 
should have been proxi for Grave Maurice but contrary 
winds witheld him, so yt a yong gentleman of y* same 
family, John Lodovic Nassau, was on y* sudaine chosen 
by those of ye order sur le champ to stand for his 
deputye, w* office he performed well and fully, 
being a proper yong gentleman of 21 yeares. The Palatin 
sware wt an exception Salvis legibus Sacri Romani Im- 
perii, and yt yong Count Salvis constitutionibus Ordinum 
Provinciarum confederatarum, The feast was in y* great 
hall, where y* King dined at ye upper table alone, served 
in state by y* Ld Gerrard as Server, the Ld Norris as 
Se ye Lad Compton as Carver. All yt were of y* 
order sat at a long table cross y* hall, the Prince by him 
selfe alone, and y*¢ Palatin a little distance from him, but 
y* Count Nassau was ranged over against my Ld. Ad- 
mirall and so tooke place of all, after y* soveraine 
Princes, not w**out a little mutining of our Lords who 
would have had him rancked according to his seniority, 
if yt King had not overruled it by prerogative. 

Soone after the mariage the Lady Elizabeth goeth w 
hir husband into Germanye accompanied w' the Duke 
of Lenox, y¢ Earle of Arundel, Viscount Lisle, and the 
Lord Zouch, who are deputed commissioners to consigne 
hir to him there * * AN that are named for household 
servants to y* Lady Elizabeth are Scots, at which the 
English storme much though ig eww vy to pees it by 
w'h a jeast, saying they are not thought drinkers good 
enough. S* James Sandels is Maistre d’hostel unto hir, 
and S* Andrewe Kithe Master of hir horse, men whose 
mean quality is not onely noted by those of our nation 
but despised likewise of the Dutch, and I understand y* 
Count Schonberg spake so contemptibly of y* former, as 
yt it drewe a cartell from him of little better nature then a 
disfida; w* was passed over by y* interposing of great 
ones, who perswaded S* James yt all was but a mal 
entendu, That Count wholy governeth y* Palatine here. 





Yr Les 
London, Most faithfully 
22 Feb. 1613, to honor and serve you, 
St. novo. Isaac WAKE, 


Wake left London on the 1st of March following, 
and returned to Venice to resume his post as 
Secretary to Lord Ambassador Carleton. 








HENRY HEINE AND MENDELSSOHN. 


[THe following article by Heine upon Mendels- 
sohn has recently been translated, and despite 
the excessive injustice of Heine to his fellow 
Hebrew (the original cause being some rebuff 
administered to the critic by the musician), it will 
be read with interest as a specimen of elaborate 
and intellectual spite. It was written in 1842.] 

Arriving one fine day, at noon, last summer, in 
Cette, I saw a procession pass along the quay, 
before which spreads the Mediterranean Sea ; 
and never shall I forget that sight. In front 
marched the brotherhoods in their red, white, and 
black attire ; the penitents with their cowls drawn 
over their heads, in which were two holes through 
which the eyes looked spectrally ; in their hands 
burning wax-lights or banners of the cross. Then 
came the different orders of monks. Also a 
crowd of laity, women and men, ale, broken 
forms, devoutly staggering along, with a touching, 
sorrowful sing-song. I had often met such in my 
childhood on the Rhine, and I cannot deny, that 
those tones awakened in me a certain sadness, a 
sort of home-sickness. But what 1 had never 
seen before, and what seemed to be a 





gra- 
cious manner. * * * bag ig | a they were all feasted 
by the Kyng in one roome, his May and the Prynce only 
seated at a cross boord at one ende of the chamber: the 
Prynce Palatine, her Grace, the Lords, Ladyes, and Gen- 
tlemen of the Inns (wherof there were 40 of both bandes) 


at the next. This supper was at the charge of sondry | 


noblemen that to as many more lost it at the ring, the 
Kyng w* his party being conquerors. And now I am 
fallen upon this purpose I cannot spare, out of my joy, to 
tell you that our ce, as the true heyre of his brothers 
vertues as well as fortunes, dothe pe | day most visibly 
improve. Those triumphing dayes hath made so particu- 
ler proofe of his dexterytye in ryding and running at the 
ring, as he hath beene seene three severall dayes suc- 
cessively to have caryed the ring fyve tymes in seven, no 


man else passing three or four. 
Your most affectionate 
to be commanded, 
London, Jo. Frvet, 
22 Feb. 1613, 


Spanish custom, was the troop of children who 
represented the Passion. A little fellow, cos- 
tumed in the way the Saviour is usually depicted, 
the crown of thorns upon his head, whose fine 
' golden hair flowed down mournfully long in 
waves, came panting along, bent under the load 
of an immense great wooden eross ; upon his fore- . 
head were brightly painted drops of blood, and 
marks of wounds upon his hands: and_ naked feet. 
At his side walked a little girl clad all in black, 
who, as the Mother of Sorrows, bore several 
swords with gilded handles on her breast, and 
seemed almost dissolved in tears—an image of 
the deepest affliction. Other little boys, who 
walked behind, represented the Apostles, and 









than the Paulus, the oratorio of Felix Mendelssohn- 
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among them Judas, with red hair and a purse in 
his hand. A couple of little fellows, too, were 
helmeted and clad in armour like Roman lancers, 
and swung their sabres. Several children bore 
the habits of religious orders and church orna- 
ments: little Capuchins, little Jesuits, little 
bishops with mitre and crooked staff, the cun- 
ningest and dearest little nuns, certainly not one 
of them over six years old. And, strange to say, 
there were among them also some children dressed 
as Amorettes, with silken wings and golden 
quivers ; and immediately. about the little Saviour 
tottered two much smaller ones, at the. most 
four-year-old little creatures, in the old Frankish 
shepherd's garb, with little ribboned hats and 
staffs, dainty things to kiss, as march-pane dolls ; 
they represented probably the shepherds who stood 
at the manger of the Christ-child. But, would. any 
one believe it, that this spectacle excited in the 
soul of the beholder the most seriously devout 
feelings ? and the effect was all the more touching, 
that it was little innocent children who were 
enacting the tragedy of the grandest, most colossal 
martyrdom! This was no aping of the matter in 
historic grandiose style, no wry-mouthed pietistic 
mummery, no Berlin make-believe of faith : this 
was the most naive expression of the profoundest 
thought ; and the condescending child-like form 
was just what saved the sense of the symbol from 
operating with an annihilating power upon our 
mind, or from annihilating itself. That sense, 
indeed, is so immensely mournful and sublime, 
that it exceeds and overleaps the most heroic- 
grandiose and most pathetically exalted mode of 
representation. Hence the greatest artists, both 
in painting and in music, have thrown the charm 
of as many flowers as possible over the exceeding 
terrors of the Passion, and mitigated its earnest- 
ness by tenderness—and this is what Rossini did 
when he composed his Stabat Mater. 

The Stabat of Rossini was the notable event of 
the past season ; talk about it is still the order of 
the day, and even the strictures passed on the 
great master, from the North German point of 
view, attest quite strikingly the caigitality and 
depth of his genius. The treatment is too secular, 
too sensual, too frivolous for the spiritual subject ; 
it is too light, too agreeable, too entertaining,— 
such are the comments groaned out by certain 
heavy, tedious critics, who, if they do not 
purposely affect an exceeding spirituality, yet 
certainly torment themselves svith very narrow 
and erroneous notions about sacred music. With 
musicians, as with painters, there prevails a totally 
false view about the treatment of Christian subjects. 

The latter believe, that the truly Christian 
must be represented in subtile, meagre contours, 
as lean and colourless as possible: the drawings 
of Overbeck are their ideals in this respect. To 
refute this delusion by substantial fact, I simply 
call attention to the pictures of saints of the 
Spanish school; here fullness of colour and of 
contour predominate; and yet no one will deny, 
that these Spanish pictures breathe the most 
undiluted Christianity, and their creators certainly 
were not less drunk with faith, than the famed 
masters who, in Rome, have gone over to Catholic- 
ism, in order that they may be able to paint with 
more immediate fervour. It is not this outward 
aridness and paleness that is the sign of the 
truly Christian in art; but it is a certain inward 
exaltation which cannot be got by baptism nor by 
study, whether in music or in ainting ; and so I 
find the Stabat of Rossini really more Christian 


Bartholdy, which is held up by the opponents of 
Rossini as a model of true Christian art. 

Heaven forbid, that I should say this to dis- 
parage so meritorious a master as the composer of 
the Paulus; and least of all could it enter the 
head of the writer of these pages to pick flaws in 
the Christianity of that oratorio, because Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy was born a Jew. But I 
cannot help alluding to the fact, that at the age 
when Herr Mendelssohn commenced Christianity 
in Berlin (he was first baptised in his thirteenth 
year), Rossini had already left it, and had plunged 
completely into the worldliness of operatic music. 


dreamed himself back into the Catholic recollec- 
tions of his childhood, into the times when he 
sang as choir boy in the cathedral at Pesaro, or 
served as acolyte at mass—now, when the old 
organ tones again thrill in his memory, and he 
has seized the pen to write a Stabat Mater ; now 
he does: not need to first construct the spirit of 
Christianity by any scientific process, still less to 
be a slavish copyer of Handel or Sebastian Bach ; 
he only needs to call up once more from his soul 
those earliest sounds of childhood, and wonderful 
indeed! these tones, with all their earnestness 
and depth of sorrow, powerfully as they sob forth 
and bleed forth the intensest anguish, yet retain 
something child-like in their expression, and 
remind me of the representation of the Passion by 
children which I saw at Cette. 

Nay, I involuntarily thought of this little pious 
mummery, when I heard the performance of 
Rossini’s Stabat for the first time; the sublime, 
prodigious martyrdom was here represented, 
but in the most naive tones of childhood ; 
the fearful plaints of the Mater dolorosa re- 
sounded, but as if out of an innocent little 
maiden’s throat; along with crape of blackest 
mourning rustled the wings of all the Amorettes 
of loveliness ; the horrors of the Crucifixion were 
mitigated as it were by toying pastoral play ; and 
the feeling of infinity breathed over and encom- 
passed all, like the blue heavens, that shone down 
upon the procession of Cette ; like the blue sea, 
staat whose shore it moved on singimg, and re- 
sounding! Such is the perpetual graciousness of 
Rossini, his indestructible mildness, which no 
impresario and no music-dealer coulg seriously 
disturb or even cloud. Whatever mean and base 
tricks may have been played him in his life, we 
find no trace of gall in any of his musical produc- 
tions. Like that spring of Arethusa, which pre- 
served its original sweetness, although it had 
passed through the bitter waters of the sea, so, 
too, Rossini’s heart kept its melodious loveliness 
and sweetness, although it had drunk pretty 
deeply out of all the wormwood cups of this-world. 
As I have said, the Stabat of the great maestro 
was this year the prominent musical event. 
About the first execution, which set the tone for 
all the rest, I need not speak ; enough, that the 
Italians sang. The hall of the Italian Opera 
seemed the forecourt of heaven; there sobbed 
holy nightingales and flowed the fashionablest 
tears. The journal La France Musicale, too, in 
its concerts, gave the greatest part of the Stabat, 
and, of course, with immense acceptance. In 
these concerts we heard also the Paulus of Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, who, by this very prox- 
imity, claimed our attention and of himself pro- 
voked comparison with Rossini. With the mass 
of the public this comparison was by no means 
advantageous to our young countryman; it was 
like comparing the Apennines of Italy with the 
Templower mountain uear Berlin. But the 
Templower mountain has its merits none the less, 
and it wins the respect of the multitude by the 
fact that it has a cross upon its summit—‘‘ Under 
this sign thou shalt. conquer.” ming! not in 
France, the land of infidelity, where Herr Men- 
delssohn has always made He was the 
sacrificed lamb of the season, while Rossini was 
the musical lion, whose sweet roar still resounds. 
It is said here, that Herr Felix Mendelssohn will 
come to Paris in these days. So much is certain ; 
by much expenditure and diplomatic labours, 
M. Léon Pillet has got so far as to order.a libretto 
to be prepared by Scribe, which Herr Men- 
delssohn is to compose for the Grand-Opéra. 
Will our young countryman come out successful 
from this task? I know not. His artistic gift 
is great; yet it has very considerable gaps and 
limits. I find in respect of talent a great re- 
semblance between Herr Felix Mendelssohn ‘and 
Mdlle. Rachel Felix, the tragic artist. Peculiar 
to them both is a great, severe, most serious 
earnestness : a decided, almost importunate, 
leaning upon classic models; the finest and most 
intellectual calculation, sharpness of understand- 
ing, and finally an entire want of naiveté. But is 
there such a thing in Art as genial originality 








Now, when he has abandoned this again, and 


without naivelé ? The case has never yet oceurred., 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
ae 


Paris, August 5, 

THERE is something that seems to me more 
interesting far than the mere registration of facts 
as they occur day after day—and that is, the 
meaning of those very facts. I may be for a 
moment amused by the chronicle of what passes . 
but I am more likely to learn something if I fing 
out what causes the incidents chronicled to le ; if 
I seize the thread whereby I may discover the 
way in and out of the entire social maze. This 
is precisely where our countrymen fail generally 
in their observations of continental society. The 
register facts, and they don’t follow these facts, 
which are effects, up to their parent causes, 
‘‘We don’t care for what goes on abroad,” is q 
awe perpetually repeated by nine-tenths of the 

English men and women, who, nevertheless, when 
they visit this —_— contrive to bear away with 
them a considerable deal of what they would do 
better to leave unimitated in French civilisation, 
It may be so; it may be that we do not care 
for the social sae of any country save 
our own ; but then we should disdain them alto. 
gether ; and, above all, we should not be curious 
by halves, and interpret what happens in foreign 
society as it may suit ourselves, without looking 
beneath the surface, or taking interest in what 
such or such things mean. We do not conceive 
that years are ill-spent in discovering some knotty 
point connected with ‘‘fossil remains,” and we 
turn up our noses at what lies at the source of 
actions committed by thousands, nay, millions of 
our living fellow-creatures, living at but a few 
hours’ distance from ourselves. 

We read ‘‘improper” French: novels; we go to 
‘‘improper” French plays, we aspire: to speaking 
‘‘improper” French slang, and we in fact never 
know what the whole means, or why it is 
‘*improper,” or why, even though ‘‘ improper,” it 
may be the sign of the revolt of the public con- 
science against impropriety. The Dame aux Ca- 
mellias, the Filles de Marbre, the Demi-monde, the 
Question @ Argent, the Marriage-€ Olympe, the 
Jeunesse, and now the Lionnes Pauvres—all these 
productions of the modern French stage in Paris, 
have a meaning, and what is more, they have one 
and the same meaning, which shows itself the 
same, and tends the same way during a space of 
eight or ten years. This is not a circumstance to 
be overlooked ; yet if you ask the respectable 
gentleman who went to the Vaudeville last 
night, or to the Gymnase, and who only 
arrived at the Hétel du Louvre, or Meurice’s, 
the night before, what he supposes.to be the mean- 
ing of the piece, in which fe has been delighted 
by Mdme. Fargueil, or Mdme. Rose Cheri, or 
Mdme. Doche, he will stare at you with astonish- 
ment, and at the bottom of his conscience is the 
conviction that all such pieces are merely intended 
for the amusement of the audience generally, and 
perhaps, also, for the profit of their authors. 

There is more in it all than this comes to. 
There is the sign of a re-awakening of a social con- 
science, and, in so much, there is the sign of a moral 
progress. Now, to take the last of the list of thea- 
trical social productions I have just mentioned, 
everything connected with it is interesting. The 
fact-of its being written, and the manner of its 
being produced, a few words will explain. Emile 
Augier, hardly received (and Heaven knows with 
what reluctance !) a member of the Académie 
Frangaise, sets to work to commit anew one of the 
very sins for which the be-wigged and be-spectacled 
elders of the Institute wanted to exclude him from 
their venerable bosom—he sets to work to write 
another comédie de mueurs for a- minor theatre ! 
Great is the scandal, and gieater still when it is 
discovered that the play is of such a kind that the 
dramatic censors are shocked, and will not allow it 
to be performed! Here is a pretty Immortal the 
thirty-nine other immaculate elect have chosen to 
sit in their grave company! But why have the 
censors been so commtalined:t What have they 
seen in Les Lionnes Pawvres that should induce 
them to go the extreme length of forbidding the 
performance of the piece ? ey have seen—and 





they naively tell you as much in the report they 
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transmit to the minister—they have seen ‘“‘an | M. Augier takes good care to tell you in his Paris, Wednesday. 


attack upon society,” a dangerous endeavour to 
‘call the attention of society to one of its secret 
sores!” Now, if you do not acknowledge society 
to be guilty of the identical misdemeanours held 
up to reproof in the comedy, what ‘‘attack” can 
there be upon it? You do therefore acknowledge 
this precise guilt on the part of society—and pray, 
what is this guilt? What is its particular form ? 
The worst, and vilest of all—feminine frailty, 
based upon calculation ; adultery turned into a 
speculation, and not even dreaming of any excuse 
to be found in passion. Les Lionnes Pawvres is 
the history of an elderly Clere de Notaire, who, 
with an income of somewhere about 400/. or 
5007, a year, takes unto himself a wife, who in 
laces and bonnets spends about four times 
as much. The entire interest of each act 
turns upon the difficulties experienced by Mdme. 
Séraphine, the ‘*Yionne pawere,” in obtaining 
some few hundred pounds, which she has pro- 
mised to pay on a certain day to a marchande a 
Ia toilette. Now, let any Englishman or woman 
pause, and think over this (it is worth while), and 
say whether in any other social centre in the whole 
world, except Paris only, a similar play would be 
possible upon the stage? Whether it would 
prove anything, whether it would find a cause 
sufficient in public morals, to provoke public 
attention, or public dispute, whether it would, 
above all, seem to be such an ‘“‘attack” upon 
society, that society’s official defenders, the dra- 
matic censors, should refuse the responsibility of 
its ‘performance? Let anyone who knows any- 
thing of the constitution of society in Vienna, 
London, Berlin, or Madrid, say whether Les 
Lionves Pauvres would have sufficient raison 
@ére in either of these capitals to make a crowded 
audience, night after night, overlook the disgust- 
ing crudity of detail in every scene in favour of 
the Jesson applied ; and whether in every box or 
stall there would be some one who would see in 
the whole the counterpart of what, to his own 
personal knowledge, ayas the intimate history of 
one of his intimate friends (in sueh cases no man 
is ever busied, save with his neighbours). 

The answer is an evident one: there is in the 
whole world but one town in which Les Lionnes 
Pauvres could be written by a man always anxious 
for popularity (or what in France comes to the 
same, notoriety), in which the public would night 
after night find an interest in such a comédie de 
meurs, and in which censors, acting as guardians 
of the respect due to society, would declare 
society insulted by such a picture. This being 
the case, what is implied? I am in no way bent 
on preaching, but I do like people to see what is 

. Staring them in the face, and can discover no reason 
why our countrymen and women should go for 
ever a pleasure-hunting to the Gymnase, or Vaude- 
ville, or Palais Royal, and fancy what they have 
been listening to means nothing; or that, by 
way of being ‘‘liberal” or ‘‘impartial” or 
‘Seepaiintaly? they should, when appealed to 
on the score of French morality, propound that 
“the French are no worse than other people.” 

The third act of Emile Augier’s piece repre- 
sents a ball. Madame Séraphine enters, mag- 
nificently dressed: — ‘‘ That’s a Duchess !” 
exclaims one of the guests—‘‘That !” cries out 
another—‘‘ that’s the wife of my chief’s first clerk” 
‘How rich he must be!” remarksathird. ‘‘He?” 
rejoins a fourth, “he has only his salary to live 
upon.” A fifth voice thereupon flings the follow- 





Preface (which is even better worth reading than all | 
the rest), that he could just as easily have placed | 
the action in the highest spheres of life and made 
duchesses of his Zionnes instead of notary’s 
wives,—that the picture would have been as | 
true; but that he found artistic reasons for 
the particular social centre in which he | 
placed his drama, and that M. Pommeau, the 
notary, seemed to him to have greater claims 
upon the sympathy of the public in a humbler 
sphere of life, and deprived of everything by his 
wife’s conduct, than if he had been a minister or 
duke, and had found in position any compensa- 
tion. Your readers willexclaim, ‘‘ But a duke or 
a minister could not be placed in M. Pommeau’s 
position.” This is a mistake, in the present state 
of French society, and M. Augier takes care to 
tell you so. ‘‘My dear fellow,” says Bordognon 
(the ‘‘raisonnewr” of the comedy) to one of his | 
friends, ‘‘ the lionne pawvre is everywhere, from | 
top to bottom of the social ladder—from the bour- 
geoise to the duchess, and from the woman with 
ten thousand francs to her with a hundred thou- | 
sand francs a year; the lionne pawvre begins there | 
where the husbands fortune ceases to be in keeping | 
with the expenditure of the wife.” 

There you have the lesson whole, entire, un- | 
varnished ; and our dear countrymen go and 
listen to that, taking with them their wives and | 
daughters, and thinking it ‘‘ means nothing,” and | 
the wives and daughters for their part think how 
very beautiful is a Parisian lady’s mode of dressing, | 
wonder how the result is to be obtained, and can’t | 
for the life of them see the link that binds the 
extravagant way of living and dressing under the 
Empire (when luxury is preached up by the Govern- | 
ment as a political virtue), with such ali-pervading | 
fireside corruption as that held up by M. Augier | 
to public reproof, and met by the tribute of its gold | 
and its applause on the part of a public too far | 
gone in dishonesty to dream of a reform. 

I have been led into making these, perhaps too 
long and over-prosy remarks, by the provoking 
manner in which our country people abroad seem 
to fancy everything is intended for their amuse- 
ment, and in the gravest matters seek only 
for the gratification of the passing hour; but I 
have been making an inroad into the past, for 
Les Lionnes Pauvres are more than two months 
old. The subject, however, is so new and so true 
that it will be much if it be not brought forward 
again ere long under some fresh form. 

Just now the attention of certain circles in Paris 
is attracted to a slight incident in the career of the 
great patron of M. Augier—of his Imperial High- | 
ness Prince Napoleon, without whose intervention | 
the piece above-mentioned would never have been | 
performed. The incident I allude to is termed here | 
‘the divorce of the Palais Royal and the Théatre | 
Fran¢ais,” and is of an extra-domestic nature. His | 
Imperial Highness had for three or four years been | 
all but exclusively devoted to a fair dame, some- 
what past her prime, but of great talent as an | 
actress, Mdme. P. . The attachment was a noto- 
rious one, and so far from any pecuniary advan- 
tage accruing to the lady, the prince’s chief affec- 
tion for her was, it is said, caused by the persistent 
way in which she not only refused to accept any 
moneyed offers from him, but assisted him in re- 
vising his house bills, and keeping within bounds his 
house expenses : a princely reason for devotion. 
Within these few days, however, a new nymph 
has bewildered the imagination of the frugal swain, 

















ing query into the public ear and conscience— 
“In that case who pays for his wife's dress?” And 
the public ear takes it in kindly, and the public 
‘conscience revolts so little from what is put before 
it, that it moves several hundred pair of hands 
{arte and ungloved)toapplaud, and every notary's 
‘clerk of the whole lot chuckles to himself : ‘‘ Well! 
that’s what happens to my chef/” If it did not 
he would not be so pleased. 

Now, be it remembered, Les Lionnes Pawvres is 
not a piece in which are typified the vices of the 


and the celebrated Anna D-——— has been com- 
missioned to call upon Mdime. P—— and request 

her to vacate without delay the house she occupied 
at Meudon, and which was economically furnished 
by the Mobilier de la Couronne. The first Linda- 
brides is reported to have taken refuge with 
| Mdme. Sand, at her country house in the Berry, 


OnE of the most envied positions in French 
literature is that of theatrical critic to a daily 
newspaper. The labour, though somewhat mono- 
tonous, is not disagreeable and not excessive ; the 
pay is liberal ; the authority exercised over actors 
and public is great ; and, thanks to the signing 
system, a splendid opportunity of gaining a per- 
manent reputation is presented. Yet, of all mor- 
tals at this moment under the canopy of Heaven, 
perhaps the most wretched are the theatrical 
critics of the daily journals. Everybody who is 
anybody is away from Paris, and they are con- 
demned to remain. The sun burns s0 fiercely that 
the very asphalte of the Boulevards melts beneath 
one’s feet, and yet, instead of shady woods and 
sea breezes, close, stifling, steaming, ill-smelling 
theatres, and cabined, crimped, confined orchestra 
stalls are their lot. A Queen meets an emperor at 
Cherbourg, and huge men-of-war and gaily-decked 
yachts are to swarm on the sea before it, and yet 
they cannot figure amongst the tens of thousands 
who have gone to see the sight. Nor are these 
the greatest of their woes :—the greatest is that 
they have to make bricks without straw. No 
new pieces of any note,—nay scarcely a new piece 
at all,—is brought out at any theatres; the best 
actors and actresses of every company are away, 


| starring in the provinces or enjoying repose ; 


authors are indulging in the laziness they love, 
and in which they excel; directors are either 
doing nothing, or are preparing in mystery and 
silence their plans for the winter. And yet the critics 
must write as much as if new plays were coming 
out every night, and performers were making 
nightly hits, and the public were cramming 
theatres to excess, and regarding things theatrical 
as of the highest possible concern. On every 
returning Sunday they must hear the hateful ery, 
‘*Copy! Copy!” and must seat themselves at 
their desks to prepare the weekly fewilletons for 
the Monday morn. ‘‘ Hard times” are these for 
them truly. 

It is curious to see the manner in which the 
poor wights at this season construct the hebdo- 
madal circulations. First of all they make the 
most they possibly can of every new piece, be it 
ever so stupid a melodrama, ever so pitiable a 
vaudeville. Next they criticise every actor and 
actress in it, from the premier réle down to the 
flunkey who delivers a letter. Next they, apropos 
of nothing, puff the absent performers to whom 
they wish to do a good turn, and abuse those to 
whom they want to be disagreeable. Next they 
relate the theatrical news of the day if there 
happens to be any, andinvent some if there be none. 
Luckyis the actor who dies now,—a long biography 
is sure to be given of him; lucky is the actress 
who now runs away witha Russian prince, or 
marries an English Milord,—columns are devoted 
to her. And if all this does not suffice to fill the 
feuilleton, recourse is had to such remarkably 
new and original topics, as Dramatic Art in 
general; the peculiar excellences of Racine’s 
style of poetry; the discredit which attaches to 
Louis XIV. for having allowed Corneille to fall 
into distress; Moliére’s conjugal woes, and the 
merit of his Tartuffe and Misanthrope. And if a 
yawning blank be still left, it is filled with thrice- 
told tales of Rachel or Mademoiselle Mars; or 
with interesting information about Monsieur 
This’s dinner, and Madame That's evening party ; 
or with a description of the household and the 
manner of living of such an author or such an 
actor, or it may be of those of the fewilletoniste 
himself. 

Some recent fewilletons testify to the sore straits 
to which theatrical critics are now reduced. The 
critic of the Sidle, M. de Bieville, gives, after I 
should think a hundred other writers, a minute 
description of Scribe’s country seat at Sericourt ; 





| and it is recorded of her generally that before 
| leaving her semi-imperial abode, she flung herself 
| on her knees before the portrait of her defunct 


- : : : 
| spouse, craving his forgiveness for having been 


how, in one saloon you see the titles of all the 
| pieces he ever wrote emblazoned on the walls ; in 
| another, the names of the collaboratewrs with 
, whom he wrote them; in a third, the busts of 


avowed and repudiated Demi-mende. By no | faithless to his memory for the sake of so very , Meyerbeer, Auber, and Boiéldieu, the composers, 


means. It is a piece in which every character 
belongs to what some persons are wont to describe 


as ‘*those respectable middle classes;” and 


| unprincely a prince. I give you this as it is 

chronicled abroad—not vouching for it, though 
Paris youches. 

| 


| for whom he concocted Jibretti; and how, in 
| every room in the house, and every nook in the 
| grounds, you read inscriptions in verse, most of 
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which, truth to speak, seem pre-eminent]; silly. 
The critic of the Constitutionnel, Fiorentino by 
name, unceremoniously whisks his readers off to 
Vichy, and instead of dull talk on theatres, 
entertains us with sprightly gossip about the 
waters of Vichy, the improvements effected 
there; the funny people seen there; the 
strange things done there. Paul de Saint 
Victor of the Presse flies from theatres to paint- 
ing, and from painting to books. Baden-Baden 
and its gambling-tables is a topic to some, and 
the works of Cherbourg are taken in hand by 
others,—think, by the way, of a man talking of 
fortifications. apropos of theatres! Even the 
“‘ Prince of Critics,” as with exquisite modesty 
Jules Janin years ago dubbed himself, is obliged, 
in order to make up a ‘‘ yarn” of the usual 
length in the Jowrnal des Débats, to abuse the 
poor actors of the Théatre Francais for performing 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme as Moli¢re wrote 
it—that is to say, with ballets between each act, 
with the singing and dancing of the ‘ Turkish 
ceremony,” in which good Monsieur Jourdain is 
made a Mamamouchi, and with the singing and 
dancing at the end. Now, it may be tiue, as 
Janin says, that dancing-girls, and chorists, and 
orchestras area superfetation inacomedy ; but since 
Moliére put them into his Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
what right have theactors of the ‘‘house of Moliére” 
to take on themselves to strike them out? And sup- 
pose that they had left them out, is it not morally 
certain that Janin, in order to fill space, would 
have denounced them for so doing ? Another of the 
critics, M. de Prémary of the Patrie, contrive: to 
spread out his feuilleton to the usual dimensions 
by discussing at great length the hackneyed ques- 
tion, whether or not theatrical managers are justi- 
fied in bringing out spectacle-pieces instead of 
literary pieces ; and as the public flock in crowds 
to the former, and neglect the latter, he comes to 
the conclusion (rejoice, O Charles Kean!) that 
they are; inasmuch as they are (be humbled, 
Kean !). mere traders, not upholders of art and 
literature‘! 

Having mentioned the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
it is but fair to state that the manner in which it 
is now being acted at the ThéAtre Frangais is truly 
admirable, and that, in spite of Janin’s growl 
against the ballets and singing, they are pleasant 
to witness and to hear. Samson is the Jourdain, 
and it is not easy to conceive one more perfect ; 
the other leading characters are personated by 
Regnier, Provost, Delaunay, and the gay and 
charming Augustine Brohan,—each of whom is 
excellent. The inferior parts are likewise. most 
carefully filled. It is really a rich intellectual 
treat to see one of the fine old comedies of Molitre, 
eee by the accomplished company of the 
francais : the skill and finish of the performers 
give full value to the author’s wit, and the author's 
brilliant wit enables the performers to show the 
stuff they have in them. 

In music, two incidents may be noticed :—the 
famous Grétry’s Meprises par ressemblance, an 
opera in three acts, has, after a long slumber, been 
revived at the Opera Comique ; but it is about 
the weakest of his productions, and notwith- 
standing the admiration felt for him has failed to 
please. The revival has served to introduce a 
debutante, called Mdlle. Elizabeth Vernon, whose 
name (not an unknown one) is Véron. At the 
Grand Opera the living Gounod’s Sapho has been 
resumed, but has been cut down from three acts 
to two—a thing which its admirers call a profana- 
tion. 








EASTWOOD v. THE ATHEN ZUM. 

WE subjoin the report of an action which was 
tried at Guildford on Thursday, and which, in 
addition to its interest for the archeologist, and 
for the general reader, has a special value for the 
journalist. The case is that of our respected con- 
temporary the Athenceewm, sued for libel, not 
for asserting, but simply for reporting a criticism 
pS ey to a dealer in ‘‘ curiosities” that certain 
of his wares were forgeries, the statement itself | 
having heen publicly made at an antiquarian | 
meeting. The attempt to make the Athencewm | 
responsible for simply discharging its duty asa , 








registrar of archeological discussion utterly failed, 
and congratulations to our contemporary on the 
result are but another form of saying that we 
rejoice that, little by little, the law is beginning 
to recognise the duties of the press. 


EASTWOOD V. HOLMES AND ANOTHER. 


This was an action of libel. 

The plaintiff is a dealer in antiquities, and the 
defendants are the proprietors of the Atheneum 
newspaper, and the action was brought to recover 
damages for a libel published in that paper on the 
8th of May last. The defendants pleaded that the 
statement which was alleged to be a libel was true. 

Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., and Mr. Hawkins, 
were for the plaintiff; Mr. M. Chambers, Q.C., 
and Mr. Lush, Q.C., appeared for the defendants. 

Mr. James, in opening the case, said that the 
plaintiff had for more than twenty years carried 
on the business of a dealer in curiosities and anti- 
quities, and he brought the present action with a 
view to vindicate his character from a very serious 
imputation that had been cast upon it by an article 
which appeared in the defendant’s journal, and 
which charged him with defrauding the public by 
selling counterfeit antiquities. The learned 
counsel then stated that in the course of last year 
a large number of ancient relics were discovered 
in an excavation at Shadwell, and these relics, a 
great portion of which turned out to be what were 
known among antiquaries as Pilgrims’ signs, he 
should show without a doubt were. perfectly 
genuine, and came into the possession of the | 
plaintiff as such, and he paid for them a consider- 
able sum of money. 
subject of the present action appeared in the | 
Atheneum of the 8th of May in the present | 
year, and it purported to be a report of what | 
took place at one of the meetings of the | 
British Archeological Association. It repre- | 
sented that the proceedings concluded by Mr. | 
Cuming reading a paper on the subject of the | 
‘*Recent Forgeries in Lead,” and in that paper it | 
stated that certain leaden articles, which were | 
represented to be Pilgrims’ signs, and to have | 
been discovered in the course of an excavation | 
upon the banks of the Thames for the purpose of | 
making a new dock, were forgeries, and that Mr. 
Cuming had himself examined 800 of them ; that 
Mr. Planché had also seen a great many; and 
that the number of those forged articles in the 
aggregate was supposed to be 12,000. The paper 
went on to state that these articles were entirely 
counterfeit, and that the metal of which they 
were composed appeared to have been rubbed 
with something, to give it the appearance of age, 
and that-they had then been smeared with river 
mud. The paper concluded by expressing a regret 
that the law would not punish parties who were | 
guilty of such a disgraceful fraud. The learned | 
counsel said there could be no doubt that this 
article referred to the plaintiff, although his name 
was not mentioned, as he was the only person 
in possession of such articles, and who had pur- 
chased them from the parties who had actually 
found them at the place that had been mentioned. 
He should call these persons to show that these 
relics of antiquity actually were found in the 
manner stated, and he should also call several 
eminent antiquaries who would state to the jury 
their opinion that they were genuine relics, and 
that there was consequently no foundation for the 
allegation that they were fraudulent imitations, 
got up for the purpose of deceiving and imposing | 
upon the public. He then said that the plaintiff, | 
in bringing the present action, only sought to 
clear his character, and he did not ask for vin- 
dictive damages, but by the verdict of the jury to 
free himself from the serious charge that had been 
made against him. 

Mr. George Eastwood, the plaintiff, was then 
examined. He deposed that he had carried on 
the business of a dealer in curiosities and anti- 
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quities between twenty and twenty-five years, and 
he said he believed he was one of the best judges 
of such things in the United Kingdom. In June | 
1857, a Mr. Sicasie whom he knew as a dealer | 
in antiquities, called upon him and showed him | 
forty articles made » lead, which comprised . 


different subjects, and were known among ant. 
quaries as Pilgrims’ signs. He examined them 
and made up his mind immediately that they 
were genuine articles of antiquity, and he pur. 
chased them ; and afterwards he purchased other 
articles of the same kind of him, in numbe: 
amounting to 1100. He was told that they had 
been found by the men who were employed in ex. 
cavating for the basin of the new London Dock 
and he went to the spot and examined the soil. He 
afterwards aoa a number of the same de- 
scription of articles from two young men, named 
Smith and Eaton, who he understood were the 
parties that had found them originally and sold 
them to Edwards. He paid Edwards 2961. for 
those he purchased of him, and he gave the young 
men 501. for the portion they sold him. A small 
quantity of the “signs” were afterwards sold to. 
Mr. Franks, for the British Museum, and a gep- 
tleman named Wigan also omens a great many 
of them. He then explained that Pilgrims 
signs was a term that had only recently been 
made use of among antiquaries, and that they 
were supposed to be articles worn by the monks 
in the religious processions of the olden time, and 
also when they made a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
any particular saint, The whole of the articles 
were made of lead, and in addition to those which 
he said would come under the description of Pil- 
grims’ signs, there were other antiquities, such as 
bells, dagger-sheaths, the bosses of shields, and 
also reliquaries, the whole of which he said he had 
no doubt were genuine antiquities, and had really 
been found at the place mentioned. 

In answer to questions put by Mr. Chambers, 
in cross-examination, the plaintiff said that at the 
time this article appeared, he was the only person 
who had so large a number as eight hundred 
‘* Pilgrims’ signs” in his possession, but he said 
that at one time he had so many as eleven 
hundred. 

A box containing a large number of the alleged 
valuable articles of antiquity had been placed upon 
the- table, and a good deal of amusement was 
excited by the extraordinary character of some of 
those that. were produced. There were warriors 
and females fashioned outin lead in the most rude 
manner, and in all sorts of attitudes, one of them, 
as the learned judge observed, looking very much 
like ‘‘Zamiel.” One of the things that was pro- 
duced appeared sorely to puzzle every one. It 
had something the appearance of a chimney-pot, 
about eight inches long ; but no one seemed to be 
able to give the least guess what its original object 
possibly could have been, and Mr. James suggested 
that possibly it might have been the model of 
some ancient extinguisher. 

In answer to further questions, the plaintiff said 
that he had heard of such articles as ‘‘ Crepundia,” 
or children’s toys, having been found on the banks 
of the river; but these he said were totally 
different. things, and he believed them to be 
genuine ancient Pilgrims’ signs. 

Mr. W. Edwards, the person from whom the 
plaintiff had purchased the articles in question, 
was then examined, and he stated that he had 
been a dealer in antiquities for twenty years, and 
he considered he was well acquainted with such 
matters. He purchased the whole of those that 
had been produced of two boys, named Bill and 
Charley, of whom he had been in the habit of pur- 
chasing such things. ‘‘ Bill,” he said, was in 
attendance to give evidence, but ‘‘ Charley” had 
got married, and his wife would not let him come. 
(A laugh.) He was aware that these young mem 
were in the habit of being about the river, and 
that they also purchased things that were found 
by excavators in the soil. They brought those 
articles to him eight and ten at a time, from June 
1857, to June 1858, and he. paid them altogether 
2002. 

In cross-examination this witness said that he 
might have sold old coins to navigators, but he 
did not know what they did with them, and he 
had not the least idea -that they ever buried them 
in order that they might afterwards dig them up, 
and sell them as antiquities. He should not have 


been such a fool as to buy his own coins again if 
they had been brought to him. He paid Billy 
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ey for the articles as they brought 
Se pecrnid He had had dealings with Billy in 
the same way for thirteen or fourteen years, but 
he had not dealt with Charley quite so long. 
(A laugh.) He was unable to form any opinion 
as to what particular age these Pilgrims’ signs 
jelonged; he left that to the Archeological 
Society to decide. (Laughter.) 

William Smith, a rough-looking young man, 
who described himself as a shoemaker, was then 
cross-examined. He said that he and ‘‘ Charley” 
were in the habit of seeking for articles such as 
those that had been produced, and selling them 
to the curiosity dealers. He then said that the 
first time he found any of the articles in question 
was in June 1857, and he did not find any after 
March 1858. They were found in the excavation 
for the new dock at Shadwell, and very near the 
place where the swing-bridge now was. They 
found about 2000 altogether. Mr. Edwards 
sometimes paid him as much as 2/. in a day, and 
he received 4007. from him altogether during the 

vear, They used to buy the articles as the navi- 
gators discovered them, and sometimes used to 
give them a shilling and a pot of beer for them. 

In cross-examination, this witness said that no 
strangers were allowed to go into the dock, or 
about the works, and the navvies were not per- 
mitted to take anything out, not even any old 
bones they might find; but still he said he 
managed to get access to the place, and to pur- 
chase all these articles. He also said that he 
found a great many of them himself by raking 
over the earth after it was dug out, and he manage 
to get a rake into the dock for this purpose. 

tC. ‘Roach Smith, a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, was’ then examined, and he stated 
lis belief that the‘articlesin question were genuine 
relics of antiquity, and that a great many of them 
came under the designation of Pilgrims’ signs, but 
he attributed them to a later date than the six- 
teenth century. It was difficult to say what 
actual use was originally made of such articles, 
because they were a new class altogether; but 
they were all evidently connected with some 
religious proceedings, and he had no doubt when 
the subject came to be considered, antiquaries 
would be able'to assign some origin to them. He 
added that he firmly believed them to be genuine ; 
but at present he really could not say what they 
were. When he read the articlein the Athenewn, 
he had no doubt that it referred to the plaintiff 
and to these Pilgrims’’signs that were in his pos- 
session. 

Cross-examined : The ‘‘ Pilgrims’ signs,” with 
which he was acquainted, and to which he had 
first given that designation, were very different to 
the things now produced. A good many of these 
articles are certainly inconsistent with each other, 
and evidently relate to different ages. 

The Rey. Thomas Hugo, also a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and who has written 
several works on the subject of antiquarian re- 
searches, was the next witness, and he gave 
similar evidence to that of Mr. Smith. He also 
expressed his opinion that the articles in question 
were undoubtedly genuine articles. He said he 
believed they belong to the fifteenth or the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuries, but he could not 
give any other description of them than that they 
appeared to be'‘‘ leaden objects.” 

Cross-examined : He was unable to give any 
reason in coming to the conclusion that these 

things dated from the fifteenth or sixteenth 
‘century. All he could say was the ladies’ reason 
—he thought se because he did think so. (A laugh.) 
He was then asked to look at some of the articles, 
‘and to state whether he did not think that the 
sharpness of their edges and their fresh — 
ance did not indicate that they could not have 
‘been in the ground for three centuries; but he 
teplied that he was of opinion that it did not, and 
he said he believed it was possible for a piece of 
metal to lie in the plasalt for many centuries, 
and still present sharp clear edges. He also said 
that, in expressing the opinion that these were 
genuine ancient relics, he had no facts to ground 
his opinion upon, but merely guessed from the 
general appearance of the articles. 


Some other evidence of a similar kind was then 
given, and this closed the case for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Chambers then submitted ,to his lordship 
that there was no case to go to the jury. He con- 
tended in the first place that the evidence failed 
to support the case of the plaintiff, as laid in the 
declaration, and also that even, supposing the 
article in question to be a libel, which, however, 
he submitted, it clearly was not, there was not a 
tittle of evidence to show that it applied to the 
plaintiff, and that consequently there was nothing 
to go to the jury. 

Mr. James, in reply, urged a good many 
ingenious arguments to show that, at all events, 
the opinion of the jury ought to be taken. The 
plaintiff was really charged with a very serious 
offence, and he was desirous to clear his character. 

Mr. Justice Willes, after a brief consideration, 
said he was of opinion that the article com- 
plained of was not a libel in the eye of the law. 
It had been laid down by the sages of the law, 
that what a man said honestly and bond fide, in 
the course of a public discussion on matters con- 
cerning the public interest, no matter even if he 
spoke rashly, and what he said was not true, still, 
any statement made under such circumstances 
would not be a libel. It had also been clearly 
laid down that before any plaintiff could ask 
redress for a libel he must show distinctly that 
the libel complained of applied to him and to no 
other person. It would be a new doctrine indeed, 
if it were to be held that any person who said that 
all lawyers were rogues, might be sued by every 
individual lawyer in the kingdom, and it appeared 
to him that the article now complained of 
rather seemed to apply to the particular trade of 
dealing in antiquities, than to the plaintitf 
personally. It appeared to him, therefore, that 
the plaintiff must be nonsuited. 

Mr. James suggested that his learned friend, 
Mr. Chambers, ought to withdraw the plea which 
alleged that the plaintiff had been guilty of fraud 
in the transaction. 

Mr. Chambers said it was never intended to 
impute any fraudulent intention to the plaintiff, 
and he was not instructed to make such a sug- 
gestion. He had bought the articles no doubt 
under the impression that they were genuine. 

The jury then returned a verdict for the 
defendants. 
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Kent Arcuy#xo.ocicat Socrety.—The first 
annual general meeting in connection with the 
Kent Archzological Society took place at Canter- 
bury on the 29th ult., and was more successful 
than even its most sanguine supporters anticipated. 
Among those present and at the dinner in the 
afternoon were the following:—The Marquess 
Camden, K.G. (President of the Society, in the 
chair,) Earl Amherst, Earl of Darnley, Earl 
Stanhope, Sir Brook Bridges, M.P., Sir Norton 
Knatchbull, Bart., A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, Esq., 
M.P., E. R. Rice, Esq., late M.P. for Dover, Sir 
Walter James, Bart., Sir W. Stirling, Bart., the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury, the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Norwich, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Harrison, Sir C. Locock, Bart., the Hon. and 
Rev. Sir F. J. Stapleton, the Hon. F. 0. E. Lloyd 
Mostyn, Professor Stanley, the Rev. Canons Stone 
and Chesshyre, Alderman Salomons, the Mayor 
of Canterbury ; a number of clergymen, among 
whom were the Revs. C. Larking, Secretary of the 
Society, Beale, Poste, &c., and many influential 
gentlemen of the county. The Countess of Aber- 
gavenny, Lady Mildred ow Lady Knatchbull, 
the Lady Augusta Mostyn, Lady ee Lady 
F. Pratt, the Lady C. Pratt, Lady C. Nevill, Lady 
Isabel Bligh, the Hon. Mrs. Byng, Mrs. Alford, 
Mrs. Stanley, and a great number of other ladies 
were also present. The objects exhibited were 
very numerous, and included Saxon relics found at 
the side of a perfect skeleton in an excavation on 
Wye Downs; a Saxon drinking-glass found at 
Westwell, May, 1858 (fine specimen) ; a variety 
of gold’ ornaments from different parts of the 
county (some of these found in the excavation of 





the East Kent Railway, near Faversham, were of 








great beauty, and were exhibited by Mr..W. Gibbs, 
of Faversham) ; a seal of the successor of Thomas 
4 Becket; silver seal of the Consistory Court of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; the autograph of 
William of Wykeham ; a number of Anglo-Saxon 
charts of the time of Edward II. and Edward IV.; 
the diary of Sir Edward Dering, &c., &e. Among 
the many curious documents exhibited, perhaps 
the most interesting was the Surrenden Charter, or 
grant of Surrenden to the Dering family, from 
which Sir Edward takes his title. The report 
read by the secretary was of a very gratifying 
character. The President then read the titles of 
no less than eighteen papers which had been com- 
municated, but time only allowed one to be read, 
viz., that from C. Roach Smith, Esq.; on Saxon 
Antiquities recently discovered at Wye, at Faver- 
sham, and at Westwell in Kent. Major Munn 
read the paper in question. The meeting then 
adjourned to the Cathedral, where the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Stanley, followed by at least 500 listeners, 
gave a luminous and interesting exposition of its 
various historical reminiscences. The company 
afterwards separated, according to arrangement, 
to view the antiquities in different parts of the 
city. A considerable number of persons went 
over the Monastery of St. Augustine, under the 
guidance of A. J. B. Hope, Esq., M.P., who gave 
a description of the ancient grandeur of the 
Monastery, and of the restoration of the various 
buildings which he has carried into effect. 
In the afternoon the members met at dinner in 
the Music Hall, the Marquess Camden in the 
chair. Speeches in acknowledgment of toasts 
were delivered by Archdeacon Harrison, Sir 
Norton Knatchbull, Mr. B. Hope, M.P., Pro- 
fessor Stanley, Earl Stanhope, Sir Walter James, 
&c. The Secretary, the Rev. L. B. Larking, 
remarked in the course of the proceedings that 
the fact of 600 members having been already en- 
rolled was a satisfactory answer to the assertion 
that Kent could not raise an Archeological 
Society. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A Manual of Photographie Manipulation ; treating 
of the Practice of the Art, and its various Appli- 
cations to Nature. By Lake Price. (London : 
John Churchill, 1858.) 

The Stereoscopic Magazine. 
(London : Lovell Reeve.) 


Views in Lucknow ; from Sketches made during 
the Siege. By Major Macsean, N. I.  Photo- 
graphed by J. Hogarth, jun. (London: J. 
Hogarth, 1858.) 

THESE three publications well illustrate the con- 

stantly increasing service which photography is 

called upon to render. At first it seemed likely 
to be confined to making black and blotchy libels 
on the scenery of nature, or sullen caricatures of 
humanity. Now, as a glance at the table of con- 
tents of the first work on our list will show, not 
only has it, as every one has seen, attained the 
power of preserving, in nearly all their strength 
and grace, manly intellect and feminine loveli- 
ness, but it has come to be regarded as an invalu- 
able adjunct to the man of science, the artist, and 
the antiquary. By the astronomer and the me- 
teorologist photography is employel to keep a 
sleepless record of the observations made by the 
exquisite automatic instruments now constantly 
at work for so many important purposes. By it 
the phases of the moon, the aspects of the sun, 
the culminations of the planets, are depicted with 
a delicacy and precision previously supposed unat- 
tainable. The anatomist has availed himself of 
it in cases where the pencil would have been of 
very inferior service. Professor Owen can tell 
of what singular aid it has been found in certain 
palzontological and geological inquiries. The 
archeologist, the philologist, and the historical 
investigator are discovering in the fac-similes of 
rare manuscripts, documents, and inscriptions 
which only photography can yield, that a new 
instrument of great power has been furnished 
them. While artists and lovers of art now find 
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in it not a substitute for thought, imagination, 
and observation, but an assistant by whose help 
they may be better enabled to grapple with the in- 
creased requirements of their calling, and perhaps 
to create in the coming years that new style which 
the exigencies of the coming years may demand. 
Much doubtless remains to be done by and for 
photography ; but the astonishing progress which 
it has made during the brief time it has been in ex- 
istence justifies the anticipation that neither the 
art nor its professors will be found wanting. 
Already, by the Instantaneous Process, a clear 
and unimpeachable picture may be obtained of the 
most evanescent phenomena. And when a true 
copy can be taken of a printed page rotating on a 
wheel in rapid motion, and only illumined by a 
lightning flash ; the representation be effected of 
a bomb-shell in its flight through the air ; a scene 
be caught from the deck of a steamer in swift pro- 
gress ; the precise curve and curl and light and 
shadow of a falling wave be fixed upon paper— 
and all these and other, perhaps more remarkable 
feats have been accomplished — what can be re- 
garded as unattainable when the process is still 
further improved, and the vehiclesare rendered still 
more sensitive and permanent? Or what may not 
be anticipated from other as yet undiscovered pro- 
cesses, or the improvement of those already 
known, in a pursuit which is engaging the atten- 
tion of so many men of the highest professional 
and scientific attainments, and the acutest ‘intelli- 
gence in every part of the civilised world ? 

Mr. Price’s book answers faithfully to its title : 
it is a manual of photographic manipulation, and 
a guide to the various applications of the art; at 
least so far as the collodion process, to which it is 
almost exclusively confined, is the representative 
of photography. With Mr. Hardwich’s admirable 
‘*Manual of oe Chemistry,” it will 
supply all that the photographic student will pro- 
bably require. Mr. Price was an artist before he 
became a photographer—many of our readers will 
recollect his Venetian and other Interiors as 
among the attractions of the Old Water Colour 
Society’s exhibitions—and he now ranks among 
the most successful photographic manipulators. 
His work is written, as might therefore be antici- 
pated, with the feeling of an artist as well as with 
the knowledge derived from years of practice and 
experiment. 

The Manual embraces almost everything con- 
nected with collodion photography. In six parts 
(which follow an introduction giving a very 
meagre sketch of the ‘‘Discovery and Progress of 
Photography”) it treats of ‘“‘The Producing 
Agents”—light, the eye and the camera, lenses 
and diaphragms; ‘‘the Requisite Apparatus,” 
including the ‘glass-house and everything neces- 
sary for the professional practitioner as well as 
the amateur ; ‘‘ Manipulation” ; ‘‘ Subjects—their 
Nature and Treatment”; ‘‘ Printing Processes” ; 
and ‘‘ Solutions and Chemicals.” 

As will be seen, little is left unnoticed. In the 
part devoted to Manipulation every stage of the 
process for every kind of photograph is carefully 
and minutely described ; and the descriptions are 
with the help of numerous woodeuts rendered in- 
telligible and easy to follow. Indeed, the author 
might almost be charged with redundancy, if re- 
dundancy, or rather repetition, were not within 
due limits a virtue rather than a fault in books of 
this order. . Thus, although in describing the 
respective processes care has been taken to point 
out all the probable sources of failure and the 
means of avoiding defects, our author afterwards 
gives a distinct section on ‘‘ Defects, their Causes 
and Remedies.” And what perils do environ the 
man who meddles with this attractive pursuit ! 
What dangers surround the acquisition of either a 
negative or a positive! First, for example, there 
is ‘‘ fogging ”—not that of the atmosphere, which 
might perhaps be escaped from, by escaping from 
London—but ‘‘ fogging of the film,” which some 
folk find a much more bewildering matter. Then 
there are ‘‘ comets,” the discovery of which is to 
the photographer as mortifying as the discovery 
of the other kind of comet is te the astronomer 
delightful. Then there are ‘‘imperfect misty 
forms,” which we suppose may be called nebule, 








but which unfortunately are quite unresolvable. 
Then there are ‘‘ fringes,” (may we call them phy- 
lacteries ?) which are said to be the result of 
‘¢dipping too soon,” and which are therefore, we 
suppose, never developed among those who im- 
merse at maturity. Then there are ‘‘ insensitive- 
ness” (a very common defect), and ‘‘ reaminess ” 
(not dreaminess), and ‘serrated marks” (which 
don’t mean scratches); and ‘‘ white rings,” and 
‘*black spots,” and ‘‘white spots,” and ‘‘stains,” 
and ‘‘ smears,” and ‘* smudges,” and ‘‘blank 
patches,” and ‘‘hypo stains,” and ‘‘ beards,” and 
many other specks end blotches and supertiuities 
beyond the reach of cosmetics to remove or to 
conceal, but all of which our doctor tells how 
to avoid or to prevent ; and all is wound up by 
the assurance, that ‘¢if the reader will only strictly 
adhere to the directions here given, he need never 
doubt that in taking up a subject he will be secure 
of an wnblemished negative,” which however 
doubtful a gain the ordinary reader may think it, 
the photographer will doubtless duly appreciate. 

One part, as we have said, is devoted to ‘‘Sub- 
jects, their Nature and Treatment,” and the com- 
pleteness of the author’s range will be evident 
from the statement that separate sections are 
given on the taking of ‘ portraits,” ‘‘ groups of 
several figures in the studio,” ‘‘ rustic and pictu- 
resque figures,” ‘‘ instantaneous pictures,” ‘‘ land- 
scapes,” ‘‘ architecture,” ‘‘ marine subjects,” 
‘‘animals,” ‘‘ pathology and chirurgery,” ‘‘sta- 
tues, busts, bassi-relievi, and bronzes,” ‘still 
life,” ‘‘ copying pictures, drawings, prints,” ‘‘ fac- 
similes of manuscripts, early printed books,” 
‘‘stereoscopie pictures,” ‘‘interiors of edifices,” 
‘astronomical photography,” and ‘‘ microscopic 
subjects.” On all of these subjects suggestions, 
for the most part of much value, are made as to 
the artistic treatment, in addition to ample mani- 
pulative instruction. 

Generally, as we have said, these suggestions 
are artist-like and valuable. But we must take 
exception to one. In his directions for taking 
stereoscopic pictures, Mr. Price, writing in accord- 
ance with the common, but as we believe very 
erroneous notion, says, with reference to the placing 
of the lenses, that ‘‘at ten feet from the subject 
three inches apart would be ample to give a 
natural and at the same time striking relief,” but 
beyond that the cameras must be set farther apart 
in proportion as the distance of the principal 
object increases. ‘The fact is,” he goes on, 
‘that according to the class of objects to be 
treated, the mode of representing them must be 
varied ; for if such an angle as three inches were 
applied to a view in nature, the extreme distance 
being mountains, some ten miles or more from 
the cameras, the picture would be flat, owing to 
the insufficient angle given. For such subjects 
Jifty feet apart is not too much provided always 
that the foreground objects are not near the lenses, 
as then they would of course suffer much dis- 
tortion.” 

Now this is not only erroneous in itself but 
inconsistent with what the author lays down else- 
where, with all the emphasis of Italics, as ‘‘ that 
which must be the object of our imitation—nature 
as seen by the human eye.” Nature as seen by 
the human eye can only be represented in the 
stereoscope by stereographs taken with lenses 
little if at all wider than the eyes apart. For near 
objects Mr. Price admits that although a greater 
appearance of relief can be gained by increasing 
the distance of the cameras from each other an 
inch or two, that additional relief is in fact a dis- 
tortion, that is, an untrue representation. Yet for 
distant mountains he would increase the distance 
to fifty feet merely in order to get rid of flatness 
in the appearance of the mountains, for the inter- 
mediate objects he acknowledges require no such 
separation of the lenses to obtain adequate relief. 
Now we have studied among the mountains as 
well as Mr. Price, and we venture to affirm that 
the stereoscopic picture of a mountain ten miles 
off, taken by cameras fifty feet apart, would be 
as utterly, though not as palpably, untrue, as the 
rs of any ordinary object ten feet off would 
e if taken by lenses a foot apart; while the 





appearance of all objects in the middle distance 
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would be rendered utterly wrong. In truth, ; 
looking at very distant mountains in nature the 
eye sees little relief or solidity. The mind has the 
sensation of solidity, because experience po 
knowledge tell it that the mountain is really, 
vast mass with its mile after mile of green sine 
and purple heather, its long stretches of bogey 
peat and moss, its woody crags and gloomy cleft, 
and bare precipices and leaping streamlets anj 
shattered peaks. But when the Stereoscope 
presents us by means of a couple of stereo- 
graphs taken from widely separated station, 
with a picture of the far-off mountain, and lj 
the intermediate scenery, as it never could py 
any possibility be seen by human vision—for tf. 
most determined stickler for taking stereographs 
after this fashion will admit that the human eyes 
could never be projected fifty feet apart—we get 
indeed an increased appearance of relief, but the 
mountain is degraded in size and impressivenegg 
and the whole has very much the character of ap 
ingenious model. Hence it is that stereoscopic 
views of mountain scenery which have been taken 
upon this system are generally felt to be unsatis. 
factory—almost toy-like—in character, though the 
unreflective observer may not discover why, The 
uneducated eye is delighted to see in the stereo. 
scope objects stand out with a measure of rotun. 
dity and relief so much greater than it ever say 
in nature, and the vulgar stereoscopist takes care 
alike in his scenes from nature, and in his 
coarse groups of semi-nude females, to pander 
to the popular taste. But the true artist wil] 
neither degrade his art by choice of unwholesome 
subjects, nor by intentional untruth. If the 
reader is inclined to say that we have dwelt too 
long on a comparatively unimportant point, let 
him ask himself whether he does not value the 
stereoscope because he has been accustomed to 
consider that it presents him with views of unin- 
peachable fidelity as well as singular reality; 
and if so, whether it is not desirable that a 
system which must of necessity render its views 
untrue, and therefore comparatively untrust- 
worthy, should be opposed at all times, but 
especially when set forth in a manual which will 
undoubtedly take rank as a leading authority with 
the photographer. But it is becoming more than 
eyer essential that the stereoscopist should be 
impressed with the importance of aiming at the 
most exact truth, at the risk though it be of some 
little loss of effect, for the stereoscope is be- 
coming a great instructor. By it Egypt and 
Palestine have been brought home to us; Tene- 
riffe has been put on the study table ; the glaciers 
of Switzerland may be examined at our leisure ; 
and soon regions as yet untraversed will be ren- 
dered familiar ; and what if, after all, from the 
stereoscopists proceeding on a wrong system, we 
have views perfectly free from ‘‘flatness,” but at 
the same time perfectly unlike what the human eye 
would see? It isindeed of primary importance that 
stereoscopists should feel that what they have to 
aim at, especially in unfamiliar scenes and regions, 
is to produce stereographs strictly, and, so to 
speak, scientifically accurate—views upon which 
the observer might reason with as much certainty 
as though the scene itself were before him. We 
should in truth like to see on every ‘‘slide” 
marked not only the date and the hour when the 
view was taken, but the distance of the lenses 
apart. 

The Stereoscopic Magazine proposes to furnish 
monthly a careful selection of stereographs of 
landscape scenery, architecture, works of art, and 
objects of science and natural history, accom- 
panied with ‘‘descriptive articles by writers of 
eminence.” The editor is Mr. James Glaisher, 
F.R.S., whose standing in the scientific world is 
a guarantee for the excellence of the stereographs 
and articles of a scientific character. The first 
number contains a view of Falaise Castle, Nor- 
mandy, the birthplace of William the Conqueror ; 
Foley's admirable Statue of Earl Hardinge; 
and the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. The 
pictures are intended. to be looked at with the 
‘Book Stereoscope,” but we have tried them all 
with the ordinary instrument and find them above 
the average. Falaise Castle is an interesting ruin, 
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view is not very ‘happily chosen for the 
light and shade, and there is a ~vant of 
sharpness of definition. The view of Greenwich 
Observatory is muci more successful. So is that 
of the Hardinge Statue, which is really worthy of 
its subject. All the descriptions are written with 
intelligence and sufficient knowledge. On the 
whole, the first number is a very creditable one, 
and we heartily wish the work success. We will 
venture on a Stiggestion. It is announced that 
stereographs of scientific objects will be given. 
If the editor wishes his work to find extended 
favour, let him take care that these are selected so 
as to be of general and not merely of special 
interest. For ney, sa Mr. De la Rue’s stereo- 

phs of the Moon have excited great attention, 
could he not obtain one of these? It would prove, 
or we are strangely mistaken, singularly popular. 

Major Macbean’s Views in Lucknow have as 
photographs a different kind of interest. They 
are not photographic views taken at Lucknow, but 
photographic fac-similes of rough pen and sepa 
sketches made by the gallant major whose name 
they bear, and who himself was an actor in the 
scenes they illustrate. Under the old system en- 
oravings or lithographs would have been made 
from the original sketches, the artistic deficiencies 


“ce 


but the 
effect of 


being supplied and certain ‘‘effects” imparted, 
and details and figures added. As works of Art 
they would have been more commendable, but 
they would have lost their specific value as actual 
pen and pencil memoranda of scenes and objects 
to which so memorable an interest has been 
imparted. : ‘ 

Major Macbean is by no means a skilful draughts- 
man, but he usually catches in a bold rough way 
the character of a place, though he fails usually 
in the details; and to one used to sketching 
the views on being steadily looked at are emi- 
nently suggestive. The title-page says that they 
were ‘taken during the siege,” but no more de- 
finite information is given of the date, and the 
siege stretched ry ge over a long period. On 
looking closely at the sketches, however, we see 
in the corner of some of them such figures as 
10.10.7, 14.10.7, and the like, which without 
much skill in deciphering may be rendered 
into the 10th or 14th of October, 1857, the 
month after Havelock had brought relief and 
reinforcement to the garrison, but the month be- 
fore the entry of Sir Colin Campbell. Very 
striking is the testimony which these sketches 
bear to the terrible fire our brave countrymen and 
countrywomen had to sustain. Not a building, 
gate, window, or doorway but is scarred and shat- 
tered by cannon-ball and musket-bullet ; not a 

. spot of ground that does not bear a sign of death 
or devastation. 

The plates are fifteen in number. We will 
glance at them in their order. The first is a 
memorable spot—‘*‘ The House of Martin Gubbins, 
Esq., C. §.,” a heavy-looking dome-crowned man- 
sion, With a large “‘neem” tree in front of it, 
dome and house and tree being all alike cut to 
pieces with round shot. In this house ‘nine 
ladies resided during the siege, one of whom, Mrs. 
Doran, was shot dead by a musket-ball in the 
centreroom.” The ‘Chuttur Munzil,’ or palace of 
the former King of Lucknow, the subject of the 
second Plate, a delicious example of an Indian 
palace, had when the sketch was made escaped 
with comparatively little damage: after Sir 
Colin’s second entry it presented a very different 

tacle. The ‘Clock Tower,’ which follows, was 
blown up by Havelock’s troops, and the fragments 
hang together in a somewhat puzzling manner. 
Plate IV. shows us ‘the Residency,’ and there in 
Its strangely battered front a few mutilated 
columns mark the ‘‘two-windowed apartment on 
the first floor ” in which the noble-hearted Sir 


Henry Lawrence was killed ; and at the angle is 
the tower which served the beleaguered garrison 
as their look-out during the long period of sus- 
pense when the enemy were closing all around 
them in fearful force, and hope of relief was nearly 


abandoned. ‘Lucknow Church’ is the subject of 
Plate V., and there in the right-hand corner of 
the churchyard is the grave of Sir Henry Law- 
tence ; and there again, side by.side, lie many a 





gallant comrade, their resting-places marked ‘by 
the well-known low narrow mound. Next comes 
the ‘Begum Kotee,’ where Russel] months after 
‘*wandered from court to court of the huge pile 
of buildings through the same scenes— dead 
Sepoys—blood-splashed gardens—groups of eager 
Highlanders, looking after the enemy’s loopholes— 
more eager groups of plunderers searching the dead, 
many of whom lay heaped on the top of each other, 
amid the ruins of rooms brought down upon them 
by our cannon-shot,” and was ‘‘ obliged to own 
that the horrors of the hospital at Sebastopol were 
far exceeded by what he witnessed” here. Next 
we have ‘Germon’s Post’ and then ‘ The Redan,’ 
the battery—the key of the position—formed in 
the garden of the Residency, and the fame of 
which is familiar to the reader of the most hasty 
account of the siege. Plate IX. represents the 
gallant Brigadier Inglis, a sturdy broad-shouldered 
determined looking fellow, surrounded by his staff, 
all taller by the head than himself. Plate X. 
is the ‘ Bailli Guard Gate’ through which, as will 
be remembered, Havelock entered with his force. 
‘The Cawnpore Battery’ is the next sketch, 
and here it was that the garrison we are told 
‘*met with the severest loss, as it was commanded 
by five guns and a heavy fire of musketry.” And 
this battery we may mention, as the major him- 
self makes no reference to it, was the scene of a 
brilliant sortie, headed by the author of these 
sketches, on occasion of an attempt made by the 
Sepoys to run some mines under the battery, and 
which resulted not only in great loss to the 
enemy, but in the destruction of a building, 
Johannes’ House, which had been a source of 
constant annoyance to the garrison. Plate XII. 
represents the ‘Sikh Breach,’ one of the most 
startling occurrences of the siege, a breach thirty 
feet wide, made by the explosion of a mine under 
the barrack square, but which the dauntless garri- 
son succeeded in face of a most determined fire in 
stopping up with ‘‘ tables, beds, gates, doors, 
shutters, &c., taken from the adjacent buildings.” 
Then we have ‘The 18-pounder on the left of the 
Hospital,’ and ‘The Ship,’ or ‘Mortar Howit- 
zer,’ Which Lieutenant Bonham contrived out of an 
8-inch mortar, and which did excellent service. 
The last plate represents five state prisoners of 
lofty rank, and with names of formidable length 
and sound, whom Lawrence caused to be arrested 
previous to the outbreak. 

As this enumeration will have shown, the 
Sketches embrace a large proportion of the places 
ennobled by British courage and endurance, and 
hallowed by British blood. And though they 
will not be referred to as works of Art, they can- 
not fail to be prized as faithful, and in some 
instances the only attainable pictorial records of 
spots which every Englishman must gaze upon 
with deep interest, but which to many are of 
even solemn significance. 





THE WELLINGTON SARCOPHAGUS. 


In one of the chambers into which the crypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral is divided by the massive 
pillars which help to support that vast structure, 
and under the very centre of the dome, is a sarco- 
phagus of black marble, in which are inclosed the 
remains of England’s greatest naval hero. No 
more worthy resting-place could have been found 
for the glorious dead; and no more fitting 
spot could possibly have been chosen than the 
adjacent chamber for the tomb of the hero who, 
next to Nelson, holds the highest place in the 
estimation of his countrymen. They rest there 
side by side—the great admiral and the great 
general—examples alike.of England’s glory and of 
England’s gratitude. 

When the country had provided so munificently 
for the burial of her favourite commander, it was 
felt that the tomb no less than the monument 
should testify to the national feeling. The chamber 
immediately to the east of that in which Nelson 
lies was appropriated to Wellington, and it was 
decided to place the a — a . hagus 
bearing a general correspondence to Nelson's. 

Some difficulty was found in obtaining a suit- 
able block of stone for the sarcophagus, either on 





the continent or in this country. At length one 
was discovered in a huge boulder of porphyry—one 
of several—lying in the romantic domain of the 
Treffrys, in the parish of Luxulion, near St. Blazey, 
on the southern coast of Cornwall. So excessively 
hard was this stone that tools had to be constructed 
specially for the purpose of working it ; andas only 
one man could work there at the same time the 
carving of the inside took nearly two years, to 
complete. The sarcophagus was hewn into form, 
as a geologist would say, in situ: it being found 
far easier to carry workmen and tools to the field, 
than to carry the stone to the workshop. The 
cutting was done by hand ; the polishing, for the 
sake of expedition, by steam-power. The boulder 
was sawn in two to form the sarcophagus, the 
larger portion being hollowed out to provide a 
receptacle for the coffin, the smaller forming the 
lid. Its massiveness will be understood when we 
state that the sarcophagus as completed weighs 
upwards of twelve tons : the rude block was some 
five times that weight. Whilst the sarcophagus 
was in progress, the chamber was being adapted 
to receive it ; and the whole has, nearly five years 
after the death of the Great Duke, been at length 
finished. It was on Monday last opened to public 
inspection. 

The chamber has a very impressive effect. In 
the centre, the massive sarcophagus, reared on a 
more massive base, reaches nearly to the low 
vculted roof, and no object interferes to lessen its 
majestic proportions. The porphyry, of which it 
is composed, is of a deep chocolate colour—nearly 
black, in fact—feldspar crystals varying its sur- 
face with splashes of a light but dusky red. In 
form, it is, of course, oblong, the angles not being 
rounded ; hut the massiveness is not destroyed, 
as in the Nelson sarcophagus, by the lower part 
being cut away~: the full width of the base is 
preserved, yery much to the advantage of the 
general effect. On one side of the sarcophagus is 
Inscribed in gold letters ‘‘ ARTHUR, DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON,” on the other, the dates of his 
birth and death. At each end, on a plain 
circular boss, is a Greek cross, its shape being 
indicated by a gilt outline. No other inscription 
or ornament is perceptible. The pedestal on 
which the sarcophagus rests is of white granite, 
from the Cheesewring quarry, Cornwall; ex- 
tremely solid in form, about the height of the 
sarcophagus, and having at each of its angles the 
head of a sleeping lion. The lower part of the 
walls of the chamber are also lined with rough 
white granite ; and a moulding of polished red 
granite, which is carried along the sides of the 
chamber, serves to diffuse the colour of the sar- 
cophagus, and of the four large polished granite 
candelabra which stand at the four corners of the 
apartment. From a sphere which surmounts 
each of these candelabra, rise four small jets of 
gas, which shed a dim religious light—subdued, 
but sufficient to allow the tomb to be dis- 
oe seen. The floor is paved with encaustic 
tiles. 

The sarcophagus, to our thinking, is finer in 
form than the finest of the Egyptian sarcophagi 
in the British Museum (of course it admits of no 
comparison in its workmanship with the elaborate 
hieroglyphic sculpture on some of them), finer, in 
fact, than any we know. The chamber itself is 
chaste and sober, as such a chamber ought to be. 
The whole is simple, unpretentious, almost plain, 
but solid, noble, dignified: singularly charac- 
teristic, as was fitting it should be, of the man it 
was intended to honour. As marked a contrast 
to that chamber in the Hétel des Invalides, where 
is the tomb of Wellington’s great opponent, as 
was the character of the two men. 

Standing by the tomb of Wellington, you sce 
in the dim twilight before you the rer of 
Nelson, having on the left the tomb of his friend 
and favourite second in command, Collingwood, 
and on the right his third in command at Trafalgar, 
Northesk. Though not works of art in themselves, 
nor artistic in their combination with the great 
central tomb, there is something almost solemn in 
the association of the tombs of the three chieftains 
here ; and one could have wished that with Wel- 
lington*had also been united his principal com- 
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anions in arms. But that is now impracticable. 

e must be left alone in his glory. 

The chamber has been altered for the reception 
of the sarcophagus, and the whole arrangements 
carried out from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Penrose, the architect to the 
cathedral. The public are admitted to view the 
sarcophagus (and also that of Nelson) daily from 
eleven to six—except during the hour of afternoon 
service, from three to four. On three days of the 
week it is open free, on the other three days 
upon payment of 6d. each person, ‘‘to defray 
the expense of lights and attendants.” We ho 
this arrangement will not long continue. It is 
too much to ask the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s to provide gas and attendants at the 
tomb of the national hero. In olden times, a 
sum would have been set apart for saying of per- 
petual masses there : why not appropriate a por- 
tion of the 20,0007. which is about to be expended 
on a brazen horse and its accessories, as a monu- 
ment to the hero in the nave above, for maintain- 
ing the tomb itself freely accessible to the public 
—who caused it to be constructed ? 

Before quitting the subject, we may add, that 
having again visited the Consistory Court, as we 
advise our readers to do when they go to see the 
tomb (they will find a bay or recess on the south 
side of the nave near the western door), we were, 
if possible, more than ever convinced of its 
superiority as the site for the monument over that 
originally chosen ; and of the utter absurdity of 
Placing there the design fixed on by Lord John 

anners. If we are to have in this recess a 
Wellington monument that will not be a perpetual 
eye-sore, we must have one specially designed for 
the site—and by no common hand. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
—— 

Her Masxsty’s THEATRE. — The ‘cheap 
nights” terminate this evening with La Traviata, 
and for the last time, at least, for a period, the 
public will have witnessed the throes and agonies 
of Violetta the consumptive, in the reality of which 
the chubby cheeks and well-set form of Mdlle. 
Piccolomini make it somewhat difficult to believe. 
The favourite operas of the season have all been 
repeated, with nothing fresh to relieve them. 
True, on Wednesday night we were favoured 
—after the whole of Don Pasquale—with the last 
scene from La Cenerentola, in which ‘‘Non pid 
mesta” and the largo that precedes it were so 
marvellously executed by Mdme. Alboni (happily 
recovered), that every one regretted the entertain- 
ments had not rather comprised the whole of La 
Cenerentola and the last scene from Don Pas- 
quale ; but this was the flicker of the expiring lamp. 
Madille. Tietjens (not Titiens) made her last appear- 
ance on Tuesday in the T’rovatore. Meanwhile 
Mdlle. Piccolomini and Sig. Giuglini set out for 
Dublin, to fulfil a new engagement. Is there to be 
no rest for the ‘‘golden-voiced” tenor, as some 
critic not inimical to Her Majesty’s Theatre has 
entitled him? Mr. Lumley should really have 
more consideration for one whom he appoints 
to fight nearly all his important battles. Though 
Sig. Giuglini's voice be of ‘‘ gold,” his lungs are 
evidently not of brass. 





Roya, Iranian Oprera.—The oftener Don 
Giovanni is heard, as now represented at the new 
theatre, in Covent Garden, the less excuse will be 
found for the perpetrations of Sig. Alary. Lord 
Byron awoke one morning and found himself 
famous ; he had written the first canto of Childe 
Harold. Sig. Alary awoke one morning and 
found himself in a certain sense notorious; he 
had re-written Don Giovanni. The notoriety of 
the Italian singing-master, just like the fame of 
the English poet, proceeded from a feeling of 
wonder on the part of the public—but in the 
instance of Sig. Alary it was wonder at so strange 
a combination of boldness and incapacity. This 
adventuresome gentleman did well to follow Mr, 
Costa’s advice, and start for Paris before the 





first representation of Mozart's much-injured 
masterpiece. Nor does the performance greatly 
improve. To the transpositions of airs and duets 
the ear might get accustomed, if not to the in- 
evitable damage entailed upon the orchestral 
accompaniments, which with Mozart are invari- 
ably of high importance. But to the daring 
alterations in the introduction, to the travesties 
of the quartet in B flat, the trio in A, and the 
duet in the scene of the cemetery, no familiarity 
can ever reconcile amateurs at all sensible to the 
refinements of musical art. Sig. Mario is not yet 
| at his ease in the part of Don Giovanni, which 
| seems somehow uncongenial to his idiosyncracy. 
| In all his other impersonations so easy 
| and graceful, in this the most accomplished 
| of tenors is constrained and overweighted. It 
| would be unfair, however, to judge him sum- 
marily in a new attempt of such difficulty. The 
Leporello of Sig. Ronconi progresses, as was an- 
ticipated, and there can be little doubt will 
eventually become one of his most finished, as it 
is already one of his most original assumptions. 
As matters now stand, the chief honours fall to 
Mdme. Bosio, who sings “Batti, batti,” and 
‘*Vedrai carino,” so exquisitely, that the change 
she introduces at the end of the first (with a sin- 
gular misconception of its character), is as super- 
fluous as it is in bad taste; to Mdme. Grisi, 
whose magnificent singing and acting in ‘Or 
sai chi Tonore” induce us to forget the un- 
fortunate transposition of the air from D toC; 
and to Sig. Tamberlik, whose ‘‘I] mio tesoro,” 
but for a liberty he takes at the conclusion, 
similar to that which has been censured in 
Mdme. Bosio, would be irreproachable. With 
regard to the last scene, when Don Giovanni 
meets his fate, truth compels us to add, that even 
from the point of view of stage effect it is just as 
absurd as on previous occasions, and turns one 
of the finest situations of the lyric drama into an 
exhibition of very doubtful pantomime. After 
confronting his ‘‘guest of stone” with so un- 
abashed a countenance, the dissolute gentleman 
would have made light of such grotesque and 
ill-accoutred fiends as Mr. A. Harris has pro- 
vided. The hero should disappear with the 
statue, as in some of the German theatres, and 
all this stupid paraphernalia of flames and hob- 
goblins be abolished. The climax- would be 
thrice as impressive. 

Hérold’s ‘Zampa has, we think, seen its day. 
With a silly plot (too well known to need recount- 
ing), and music (equally familiar) which, in spite 
of some genial’ melodies, one or two exceliciit 
concerted pieces, and now and then even an indi- 
cation of genius, has no very lasting quality, it 
would be impossible to name an opera less caleu- 
lated for the Italian stage. Italian singers find 
little or nothing in it to suit them—except the 
duet for Alphonso and Camilla in the second act, 
a singularly vapid imitation of the modern Italian 
style. The dialogue, too, which in the French 
livret, if not very sparkling, is agreeable enough, 
loses greatly by being turned into recitativo par- 
lante. Accompanied recitative, like that in the 
Italian versions of Der Freischutz, L’Etoile du 
Nord and Fra Diavolo, would have been far more 
to the purpose. We suppose, however, there was 
no time to prepare this ; and indeed the produc- 
tion of Zampa at the Royal Italian Opera, on 
Thursday night, evinced signs of hurry in more 
than one respect—as if the management had not 
counted greatly upon success, and only produced 
it at the eleventh hour in order to keep faith with 
subscribers by carrying out to the letter the 
pledges of the prospectus. . Under these circum- 
stances—and really in placing within so brief a 
period no less than ten operas upon the stage, 
every article of scenery, machinery, and costume 
required for which was indispensably new—they 
have done og to cover a multitude of sins, 

The assailable point in the cast of Zampa at 
the Royal Italian Opera is Mdlle. Parepa, a lady 
who emulates the embonpoint of Mdme. Alboni, 
withost, emulating the wosel sarieee. of that ac- 
compli songstress. e. Parepa appeared 
once—only once—at the Lyceum inst aa the 
part selected for her début being Elvira in the 
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Puritant. Her Camilla shows no great ady 
upon this; and as, unhappily, Canta 
chief female personage in Hérold’s opera, the 
effect was damaged in proportion. Sig. Tamber. 
lik sings much of the music of the Corsair and 
especially the scena at the beginning of the second 
act, where Zampa—who is a sort of Brummagem 
Don Jwan, an incoherent jumble of Lord Byron 
and Da Ponte (but without a solitary touch of 
Mozart)—vaunts his conquests over the female sex, 
with remarkable taste and spirit. Equally happy, 
in another vein, was he in the two barcaroles, both 
of which are spontaneous and charming. But 
were Sig. Tamberlik twice Sig. Tamberlik, h, 
could scarcely make head against such thodomon. 
tade as that particular scene of the last act in 
which, after vainly attempting to force Camiliq to 
his wishes, he falls into the arms of the marble 
lady—who, after the fashion of the legitimate 
Commandant of the German stage, conveys him 
locked in her embrace, to those inferior regions 
where the just punishment of his manifold trans. 
gressions awaits him. 

In naming Mdlle. Parepa as the weak feature in 
the distribution of the dramatis persone, we haye 
unintentionally done injustice to Sig. Neri Baraldi 
who, as Alphonso, Count of Monza—Camilla’s some. 
what lack-a-daisical lover, and (as the catastrophe 
discloses) own brother to his rival, the redoubtable 
Zampa—was so much weaker than Mdlle, Parepa 
that he ought, by right of precedence, to have 
been singled out first. The three comic characters 
were admirably filled. The protean Sig. Taglia- 
fico, who played Daniel, Zampa’s confidant, 
Mdme. Nantier Didiée, as Rita, Daniels wife 
and Camille's attendant, and Sig. Ronconi, as 
Dandolo, the bellman, were alike inimitable 
although the last-named gentleman began by 
singing a little out of tune, according to a habit 
from which he is by no means uniformly exempt, 
The trio (Act I.) in which Dandolo describes his 
rencontre with Zampa, and the duet and trio 
(Act II.), where Rita recognises in Daniel her 
runaway husband, were admirable examples of 
vocal and histrionic ability, and at the same time 
all the more gratifying since these pieces are 
among the most characteristic and best written in 
the opera. In the last, Mdlle. Didiée afforded a 
specimen of her acquirement as a singer of florid 
music which redounded highly to her credit, and 
placed her in a new and favourable light before 
the public. As another proof of the versatility 
of Sig. Ronconi, it may be mentioned 
here, that long before he came to England 
he had attained great celebrity in Italy by his 
represéntation of Zampa. The double talent 
of this artist, however, is generally known and 
acknowledged. 

The overture—one of the stock pieces at the con- 
certs of M. Jullien, and a much prized “‘d quatre 
mains”? among young ladies of fashion—was so 
magnificently executed by the band, under Mr. 
Costa, as to obtain, without exception, the most 
brilliant success of the evening. It was encored 
with acclamations. Such a beginning gave reason- 
able expectations ofa more generally effective per- 
formance. The scenery was not ail new, parts 
of a familiar landscape and the whole of a familiar 
interior being visible; but the second ‘ableau, 
with the view of Mount Etna from the 
sea-shore, encountered, as it merited, unani- 
mous approval. Tlie dancing, and the other 
accessories of stage effect, by which the finales 
(feebly constructed in a musical sense) were ac- 
companied, left nothing to be desired—unless the 
piquante Mdlle. Zina, who lends such spirit and 
animation to the tarantella in Fra Diavolo. We 
may possibly recur to Zampa, but must conclude 
at present with the observation that its first per- 
formance created little excitement. No one was 
recalled, no one encored, no one applauded ‘‘h 
Youtrance ;” and yet, with all its shortcomings, this 
opera of Hérold’s* has at least ten times the 
musical merit of Herr Flotow’s Martha. True, 
in the consideration of the latter, Bosio and 
Mario, and ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer,” must 
count for something. 





_* His last but one—the Pré aux Cleres being his last. 
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Music aT THE CrysTaL PaLace.—Mr. Bene- 
dict’s second ‘‘ grand festival concert” was just 
as well attended as the first, the programme being 
in some respects .more and in others less attrac- 
tive. For example, the Choral Fantasia of 
Beethoven, with Miss Arabella Goddard at the 
piano, was a great treat, and would have been a 
ater but for the slovenly manner in which the 
oung lady was accompanied both by band and 
chorus. The music to Macbeth was welcoome—much 
more welcome than when interpolated, in company 
with doggrel verse, in the sublime tragedy of Shak- 
spere—a stereotyped abomination which has inex- 
plicably eluded the refining scrutiny of Mr. Charles 
Kean. Purcell’s ‘‘ Britons strike home,” too, the 
solos declaimed with energy by Messrs. Sims 
Reeves and Weiss, was in its place. Less so Mr. 
Frank Mori’s drawing-room ballad, ‘‘ Who shall be 
fairest ?” for which Mr. Reeves won an encore, 
at once upsetting the musical judgment of the 
audience, and reducing the artistic value of the 
entertainment. ‘‘Luther’s Hymn,” although the 
solos were well given by the same gentleman, 
should never be sung except as a chorale. The 
innovation wasa clap-trap of the elder Braham, 
and the introduction of the trumpet responses an 
equally vulgar device of the late Mr. Harper. It 
was to be hoped our musical taste had grown out 
of such expedients. for raising the admiration of 
the ‘‘gobemouches.” Mr. Osborne’s duet for two 
pianos, on subjects from the Huguenots, though 
unfitted for the Handel Festival Orchestra, could 
hardly fail to please, so brilliantly was it per- 
formed by Miss Goddard and Mr. Benedict. 
Nearly all the solo vocal pieces were ineffective, 
notwithstanding that Miss Louisa Pyne, Mdme. 
Riidersdorff, and other artists of note, were among 
the singers. Mr. Benedict conducted. 

The congregation of children from the various 
metropolitan schools, on Wednesday afternoon, 
was a most gratifying spectacle. There were 
nearly 5,000 of them—upwards of 1,000 more 
than are usually assembled at the annual cele- 
bration in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Handel 
Festival Orchestra, and the galleries overhanging 
it, were completely filled ; and certainly a prettier 
and more engaging sight was never witnessed. 
Although a holiday for the children, they had still 
a duty to perform, and performed it bravely. 
This was to sing some of the psalm-tunes intro- 
duced, time out of mind, at the anniversary 
ceremonial to which we have alluded. The pro- 
gramme comprised the ‘‘ Old Hundredth,” 
“Luther's Hymn,” the 104th, 113th, and 119th 
psalms (to tunes of Handel, Croft, and Ganthany), 
and the National Anthem—which last was encored 
by the audience (upwards of 25,000 persons, the 
population of not an inconsiderable German 
capital), impressed with the emphatic fervor 
infused by the juvenile singers and songstresses 
into the lines— 

‘ Scatter. her enemies, 
And make them fall.” 

Of course, such a performance is beyond the 
domain of criticism ; not that, if criticism were 
resorted to, there could be much objection to 
find ; on the contrary, there was a vast deal more 
to admire than to question ; and in the case of 
the “Old Hundredth,” and the ‘‘104th,” espe- 
cially, such’ unison psalm-singing, from such a 
multitude of voices, easily accounts for the 
enthusiasm of two musicians so utterly opposed 
in theory and practice as Haydn and Berlioz, 
when listening to it for the first time. It is also 
a proof of quickness of ear on the part of the 
children, that they are able to keep time so 
strictly, in face of the wavering and undecided 
beat of their perpetual misconductor, Mr. 


Bates. True, there was Mr. George Cooper 
at the organ, who is steadiness personified, 


and who, if less ambitious to declare his own 
proficiency as a harmonist would be unexcelled 
on these occasions. The effect of choral unison 
is spoiled when modulations and extraneous 
harmonies are introduced. Very young singers, 
moreover, are likely to be perplexed by them, 
and the justness of their intonation endangered. 
By the way, the Handel Festival organ isvery much 
out of tune, which robbed Mr. Cooper’s fine exe- 


cution of the ‘‘Amen” and ‘‘ Hallelujah ” choruses 
from The Messiah of half its effect. This should 
be seen to by the builders, Messrs. Gray and 
Davison, whose reputation is at stake. We were 
glad to find that everything was done for the 
comfort and accommodation of the children, who 
were both ‘‘refreshed” (in a substantial sense) 
and recreated.in the course of the day. 








THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


THE grand experiment has at last been suc- 
cessful, and the gallantry and perseverance of its 
promoters have been rewarded by their being able 
to send word from Valentia, in Ireland, that they 
were receiving messages from Newfoundland. 

The following was the despatch whose contents, 
on Thursday afternoon, were the subject of uni- 
versal gratification. It was, of course, from the 
Agamemnon. 

‘* We reached the rendezvous on the night of the 
28th, and the splice with the Niagara cable was 
made on board the Agamemnon the following 
morning. 

‘By noon on the 30th, 265 nautical miles were 
laid between the two ships; on the 31st, 540; on 
the 1st of August, 884; on the 2nd, 1,256 ; on the 
4th, 1,854 ; on anchoring at six in the morning, in 
Doulus Bay, 2,022. 

“‘The rate of the Niagara during the whole 
time has been nearly the same as ours, the length 
of the cable paid out from the two ships being 
generally within ten miles of each other. 

‘* With the exception of yesterday (Wednesday), 
the weather has been very unfavourable.” 

We await the details, which happily will lack 
the interest derivable from an exciting narrative, 
like that we have already transferred to these 
columns. We also wait to hear that the arrange- 
ments on shore have been satisfactorily completed. 
Our own conviction is that as soon as the directors 
have time to bestow upon anything but their 
triumph, they should make arrangements for the 
preparation of a second cable, as communication 
between England and America will immediately 
become too important a matter to be left to the 
chances of the endurance of one wire. 

The commercial view of the success of the 
experiment has its significance, and may be briefly 
told. Shares that had been worth 250/., ran up 
to 9007. Price is your true thermometer. 








SCRAPS. 
—@— 

Ar the present moment workmen are busy demo- 
lishing the roof of the Cathedral of Notre Dame de 
Paris, at the middle point of the Transept. An 
octagonal spire, in the florid Gothic style, is to 
be erected there, of which the height will be about 
48 metres. Statues of the twelve apostles will 
decorate the base of the steeple, which will be an 
admirable completion of the old cathedral. The 
whole building is at present in the course of being 
restored in good taste and with great ability. The 
repair of the choir and of the portals on the north 
and south of the building is prosecuted with 
activity. M. Viollet Ledoc hopes to have com- 
pletely terminated the whole of these works 
within eighteen months. 


The Company of Fishmongers have voted fifty 
ineas towards the St. Paul’s Cathedral Fund. 
his is the fifth of the great city companies which 

has contributed to the proposed fitting up of the 
dome area for Divine service, and to the comple- 
tion of the interior decorations of the cathedral, 
originally intended by Sir Christopher Wren. 

The beautiful Exchange of Antwerp was burnt 
to the ground on Monday. The building, which 
was erected only a few years ago, was the pride of 
the place. Besides the exchange, it contained the 
tribunal of commerce, the archives, and a large 
number of public offices. All the records of the 
city are destroyed. 

The bronze statue of the late Joseph Brotherton, 
Esq., by Mr. Noble, reached Salford, from London, 
on Saturday; and early on Monday morning it 


The statue is 9ft, 6in. high, and weighs about 
five tons. Mr. Brotherton is represented in 
modern costume, and in an easy attitude, as if 
speaking ; and the’ pedestal being near, and 
slightly to the right of, the entrance gate, the 
figure faces visitors as they enter. On the front 
is inscribed :—‘‘ Joseph Brotherton, the first, and 
for upwards of 24 successive years the faithful 
representative of the borough of Salford in the 
House of Commons. Born, May 22, 1783; died, 
January 7, 1857.’ On the park side of the 
pedestal are the words uttered by Mr. Brotherton 
while on one occasion addressing the House of 
Commons—‘‘ My riches consist not in the extent 
of my possessions, but in the fewness of my 
wants. A.D. 1858.” The inauguration of the 
statue took place on Thursday, when the Mayor 
of Salford presided, dnd the Lord Bishop of 
Manchester delivered the inaugural address. 


On the 22nd of July took place the solemn 
opening of the Great German Exhibition of Arts 
and Industry, and Munich is full to overflowing 
with visitors from all countries of Europe. Its 
streets are quite as crowded as they were four 
years ago at the opening of the Great Crystal 
Palace, which the ultramontane journals denounced 
as a work of the devil. 


A new Historical Quarterly has been called into 
life in Munich. It is to be edited by Professor 
von Sybel, and among its contributors are Ranke, 
first and foremost, and the most famous _his- 
torians cf Germany. Another new institution, 
which is to be founded under the auspices of the 
King, is a Geographical Society, about to be 
opened under the name of ‘‘ Verein fiir Linder 
und Vélkerkunde.” It will be a sister associa- 
tion to the Geographical Societies of London, 
Paris, and Berlin. I have further to report that 
at the King’s expense, and under the direction of 
Ranke and Sybel, an Historical Society is about 
to be founded. Its object is to hunt up. and 
publish all valuable matters buried in archives 
and libraries. Special attention will be paid to 
German history. 

Mr. Sams, of St. James’s Street, was on Monday 
admitted to a private audience of the Emperor 
of the French at the Palace of St. Cloud, for the 
purpose of submitting to his Majesty, on the part 
of the committee, the plan for the Dramatic 
College, and soliciting his support, which the 
Emperor promised. 

It is intended to establish a separate court for 
British sculpture at the Crystal Palace, in which 
shall be assembled copies—and of course originals 
where they can be had—-of the master-pieces of 
the English school. 


The Paris Patrie of Tuesday calls to account a 
recent writer who, in describing the picture 
galleries possessed by England, disposed of the 
private collections in fifteen short pages, and 
totally omitted to record the existence of the 
Vernon Gallery. Our cotemporary’s explanation 
is worth giving :—‘‘ The Vernon Gallery ” he tells 
us ‘‘was formed by the collection of curiosities 
bequeathed by Lord Vernon to the institution of 
St. James’s Palace !” 

The functionaries of the Imperial library at 
Paris have published some facts with a view to 
show what trouble ignorant applicants give them. 
A commercial traveller, on being told by some 
English acquaintance that M‘Culloch’s Dictionary 
was the work he should study, wrote on the 
usual schedule, ‘‘ Dictionnaire commercial de ma 
culotte.” ‘‘Le Roland furieux d’aristote,” ‘Le 
mille de jan jac,” ‘‘Les Nereides de Virgile,” 
were specimens of the books demanded. In winter 
crowds come to sit at the tables for the purpose of 
warming themselves in the cosy atmosphere of the 
hall, and one having been supplied with a quarto, 
called for an additional volume in folio. ‘‘On 
what subject?” ‘‘Oh, n’importe! Let it bea 
good sized one—I only want to sit on it, as I am 
not high enough.” 

The three Murillos lately purchased by the 
French government of the executors of Marshal 
Soult, for the sum of 300,000fr., were taken to 
the Louvre on Tuesday, and will be hung by the 





was safely placed on its pedestal in Peel Park. 











side of the Madonna, by the same master. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer having ‘con- 
sented to place a further grant for 5000/. in the 
year’s estimates to aid in the erection of the 
‘‘Trish National Gallery,” and having given a 
promise that a further grant of 7000/. will be 
allocated next year, and the Irish Institution 
having a sum of 11,0002. set apart for the purpose, 
the erection of the building on Leinster Lawn, as 
an opposite wing to the Natural History Museum, 
is expected to commence very shortly. Some 
donations of pictures, principally works of the old 
masters, have been received. 

Atthe half-yearly meeting of the Meteorological 
Society of Scotland, held at Edinburgh «n the 
29th ult, it was agreed to issue a prospectus re- 
commending the re-organisation of the society 
and appealing to the public for support. <A 
meeting will be held on the 25th inst. to 
consider future operations. The Government 
propose, in ease the society continue to carry 
on observations at its several stations, and 
transmit monthly schedules -of such observations 
to the Edinburgh Observatory, to relieve the 
society of the duty of classifying, reducing, and 
publishing its observations, and to take the 
matter into its own charge. 

The annual excursion of members of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was 
made last week. Flodden Field, Ford Castle and 
Church, and neighbouring objects of interest were 
visited on the 27th ult; Yeavering Bell (a con- 
spicuous hill of the Cheviot range) and Kirknew- 
ton on the 28th; and the heights of Humb.eton 
Heugh, and the summits known as the Kettle 
Camp, and the Cup and Saucer, on Thursday the 
29th. On the latter day also the party visited 
Chillingham Castle, where they were received with 

great cordiality by Lord Ossulston, who conducted 
them over the castle, from dungeon to drawing- 
room, and afforded them every facility for their 
observations, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—>—. 

Hyperides for Lycophron. — ‘‘The orations of 
Hyperides for Lycophron, and for Eunexippus were 
printed in fac-simile, with an account of the discovery of 
the original MS., (I transcribe the title page from a copy 
in the possession of a friend) at Western Thebes, in Ujper 
Egypt, by Joséph Arden, Esq., F.S.A., the text edited 
with notes and illustrations by the Rev. Churchill 
Babington. The book is printed at Cambridge. Can you 
inform me how it is to be procured ?—B. P.” 


Cure of Warts.—‘‘T have often (writes A 
KentisHman) heard of the grasshopper cure for warts, 
mentioned by your Correspondent, Epwarp E. But we 
have also another theory, made necessary, I fancy, by the 
difficulty of getting the grasshopper to bite. Our sages 
consider that the holding the creature in the afflicted 
hand until the grasshopper is dead will be as effectual as 
the biting process. Butas this is a cruel treatment of the 
grasshopper, I think it should be disco’ » as it cer- 
tainly may be upon the ground that it is a mere shuffle, 
and therefore does not the condition of a charm, 
which is thatit be performed frankly and in perfect faith.” 

Statue of William IV.—‘‘Sir, There is much talk 
now about statues and public memorials. I should like to 
know whether it is true that the sculptor, Mr. Nixon, who 
executed the statue of the sailor-king, which every rider 
sees, and which is almost every pedestrian’s refuge as he 
makes for London Bridge, was impoverished by the 
execution of his contract, having been left in the lurch by 

ple who were full of lip-loyalty, but who soon cooled 

own in their enthusiasm. Perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents can tell the public about this.—Larts.”’ 


A Pretiy Fool.—‘‘! find the following, copied 
from some Anthology, and it may be new to a good many 
of your readers :— 

‘ Avoir l’esprit bas et vulgaire, 

x > — et ne rien faire, 
é rien savoir, n’ rien, 
Crest le natarel isabelle, 

Qui semble pour tout entretien 
Dire seulement, Je suis belle,’ " 


Plato and Legislation.—‘‘ You have in your 
last week’s number a letter to which you have given this 
pee Fe Your correspondent Viator thinks that our laws 
should.be prefaced by an thee gre pce of their necessity 
and value. I propose to ‘and annihilate him by an 
or _ opposite oe Does he know what 

e@ great Bacon says: ntum i“ potest lagi 
evitentur, ét lex incipiat a jussione? It is nevertheless 
somewhat curious that Plato (I take your correspondent’s 
word for his ty Iam not a Platonist) should 
have insisted on the sort of exposition in question, for I 
believe he thought but little of men’s writings, and held 
that without them we should be better thinkers.—J. J. J.”’ 





seem directed against repentance, or at least_against 
remorse. 
*O vacant expiation. Beatrest. 
The Past is Death’s, the Future“is thine own. 


E. M. E.” 
[The lines are Shelley’s.] 


Breaking, Breaking.—‘‘1 had overlooked, or 
rather had dismissed your correspondent’s question about 
some verses beginning, ‘Breaking, breaking,’ as some- 
thing I was unable to answer. But in looking over a 
dusty old book of cuttings, I have lighted upon what I 
have no doubt are the lines in question. They have no 
author’s name attached, but from the , Which I com- 

are with that of some other scraps, I think they came 
m the Mirror, some five-and-twenty years ago, or more. 
But whether originally contributed to the work, or an 
extract, I know not. The single, or rather triple merit of 
the poem is the adaptation of the beginning word; the 
poetry is not to be lauded. I cut it out for you. 
‘Tre PrmueRm. 
‘ Breaking, breaking, Day, thon ’rt breaking. 
And I have not slumbered yet, 
But the blessed hours of waking 
Never can my soul forget. 
Now the pilgrim’s staff I hold, 
Tongue be silent, breast be cold. 


‘ Breaking, breaking, Heart, thou ’ri breaking 
For a bright one, too divine ; 
I my weary steps am taking 
From her, can she e’er be mine ? 
Now the pilgrim’s staff I hold, 
Tongue be silent, breast be cold. 


‘ Breaking, breaking, spears are breaking 
In the field where I should be; 
Soon the pilgrim’s staff forsaking, 
Sweet, my lance shall ring for thee. 
Now the pilgrim’s staff I hold, 
Tongue be silent, breast be cold.’—H. W. Jamrs.”” 
A Club Affair.—In answer to four corre- 
spondents (and to any others who may under present 
circumstances address us. on the subject), we beg to sa: 
that we do not regard the topic as one which can yet be 
considered as out of the domain of private life. Should 
it assume a different phase, our course may be 
different. 
V. V.—Thanks. Under consideration. The 
same reply to Isaac H. (Wolverton). 
A New Subscriber.—It would be difficult, but 
might be managed. Send us an address. 
Lara.—Declined without thanks. 
P.—We will ascertain—our impression is that 
you are right. 
A. Chare.—By one payment—we may add, as 
amici Curie, that it is not worth while making it. 








POPULAR WORKS OF INSTRUCTION. 
The following are now ready, 

N ARKHAMW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the First Invasion by the Romans to the Fourteenth 


Year of the Reign of Queen Victoria. Ninety-cighth Edition. 
Woodcuts. 12mo. 6: 


MARKHAMS HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
from the Conquest by the Gauls to the Death of Louis Philippe. 
Fifty-eighth Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, 
from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to 
the present Time. Twelfih Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 

BERTHA’S JOURNAL, during a Visit to her 


Unele in England,containin a variety of interesting and instructive 
information. Seventh Editicn. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. yoga CALLCOTT. Eighteenth Edition. Woodcuts. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

CROKER’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN, 
selected from the History of England. Fifteenth Edition. Wood- 
cuts. l6mo. 2s. 6d. 


CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 


FOR CHILDREN. Fourth Edition. 2imo. 1s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE 
IN EARNEST; or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy Ex- 
lained by the toys and sports of youth. By Dr. PARIS, hth 

ition. Woodceuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 


AESOP’S FABLES. A New Version, chiefly 
from original sources. By Rev. THOS. JAMES,M.A. Twenty-sixth 
Thousand, with 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PORTER’S RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. For 


nig Persons and Private Instruction. Second Edition. 12mo. 


FISHER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 


as Usep at tHe Royan Hospirat Scnooxs, Gni by i 
Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. er ee 


FISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGE- 


BRA. Fifth Edition. 18mo. 


JESSE'S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HIS. 


TORY, with Anecdotes of the ity and Instinct of Animals, 
Reading Book for Youth. ‘Ninth Edition. -12mo. 6s. " 


PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. , 
Bxtracted from the Scriptures. By A LADY. Seconit dition. 





O Vaount Expiation.—‘* Can na ine bt 
readers téll me the ‘author of the lines? ‘They 


John Murray, Albemarle Strest. cf 


WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


PRINTED FOR 


WALTON AND MABERLY. 


UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE 
PATERNOSTER ROW. z 


+ 

GREGORY'S HANDBOOK OF CHEmrs. 
TRY. For the Use of Students. By WILLIAM 
GREGORY, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Edinburgh. Fourth Edition, reyigeq 
and enlarged. Complete in one thick Volume, sma} 
8yo. 18s. cloth, 

*,* Sold also in two volumes, separately, 


*INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 6s. 6d. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 12s. 


PROFESSOR LIEBIG'S WORKS 
1. 
LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL. 


TURAL CHEMISTRY, with Special Reference ty 
the late Researches made in England. By JUSTUs 
VON LIEBIG. Small 8vyo. 3s, 6d. cloth. 


2, 
LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS oy 


CHEMISTRY. (New Edition in October.) 


3. 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHE 


MISTRY. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


4. 
LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRy. 


PartI. 8yo. 68. 6d. 


LIEBIG’'S HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC 


ANALYSIS. 12mo. 5s. 
Imr. 


THE SINGING MASTER. People’s 
Edition. (One-Half the Original Price.) Sixth Edition, 
8yo. 6s. cloth lettered. 

“ What chiefly delights us in the ‘Singing Master’ is the inter. 
mixture of many little moral songs with the ordinary glees. These 
are chiefly con *d by Mr. Hickson himself; and we could scarcely 
imagine anything of the kind better executed. They relate to 
exactly the class of subjects which all who wish well to the indus- 
trious orders would wish to see imprinted on their inmost nature— 
contentment with their lowly but honourable lot, the blessings that 
flow from industry, the fostering of the domestic affections, and 

ti for th it of society.” 





'—Chambers’ Journal, 


#,* Sold also in Five Parts, any of which may be had separate) 
* af i me Ly eparately, 


FIRST LESSONS IN SINGING AND THE 
NOTATION OF MUSIC. Containing Nineteen 
Lessons in the Notation and Art of Reading Music. 
8vo. 1s. sewed. 

RUDIMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OF HAR. 
MONY OR THOROUGH BASS. 8yvo. 1s. sewed. 

THE FIRST CLASS TUNE BOOK. A selee- 
tion of thirty single and pleasing airs, arranged with 
suitable words for young children. 8vo. ls. sewed. 

THE SECOND CLASS TUNE BOOK. A selee- 
tion of Vocal Music adapted for youth of different 
ages, and arranged (with suitable words) as two and 
three-part harmonies, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

THE HYMN TUNE BOOK. A selection of 
Seventy popular H and Psalm Tunes, arranged 
with a view of facilitating the progress of children 
learning to sing in parts. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By TWO 


BROTHERS. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. feap. 8yo. 
10s. cloth lettered. 


INTERLINEAR "TRANSLATIONS, 


Cheap Issue, at 1s. 6d. per volume. 


> 
LOCKE'S SYSTEM OF CLASSICAL 
INSTRUCTION, restoring the Method of Teaching 
formerly practised in all Public Schools. The Series 
consists of the following Interlinear Translations with 
the nal Text, in which the quantity of the 
doubtful Vowels is denoted ; critical and explanatory 
Notes, &c. 
_ LATIN. ; 
1. Pumprvs’s Fasrzs or, 1, Locran’s 
P. Selections. 
2. Ovm’s MatamorpHosss,| 2. Tax Opes or ANACREON. 
. 3. Homer’sIntap. Bookl. 
3. Vireaim’s Anz. BookI.) 4. Parstna Lxssons 10 


DIALOGUES. 


4. Passive Lessons 0 Homer. 
Viren. 5. Xunopnon’s MsEMors- 
6. Oxmsar’s Invasion oF Bruia. Part I. 
Barratt, 6. Hgroporus’s H1storiss. 
Selections. 
FRENCH. 


Sisuownr; the Barrizs or Cressy and Porctrers. 


Stores vRom G@amean Waiters, 
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LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
A PAE OXE Oe WRITING aa DRESSING cAuES, TRA: 
eee RAG 3 with square opening ; and 500 other ‘Articles for 


for ae jtamps. 
Tra Py XETEN anufucturers of PORTABLE BARRACKS- 
i“ 00M, ‘PURNITURE, and MILITAR 
(See separate Catalogue).—18 ana & rae (a i 


ILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectfull 

announce that their “ ry Mattress’’ (Tucker’s Patent), 
ssessing at advantages in its comfort, a , simplicity, 
rtability, and cheapness, and the ost feapoee hee crane use 
Pith it, are kept in stock Lea the eee Upholsterers and Bed 


Teckers Patent, or ieuaiiete hae is 
use in France and Belgium 








“The “Spring Mattress” 
rapidly coming into gene 
—_—_————— 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
————— 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH ai LLOTT T begs most respectfully to 
~ 2. ~s h ms wi ape aiions, ookte 
anbe~ ° at an nove application of his unriva 
vue for Joakin Pens, and, ps accordance with the 
sate irit of the times, ‘he has introduced a New senres of his 
PA. wi ctions, which for ercaneente OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
bene and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN =EICE, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competiti 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name ‘as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are ut up in the usual style of Lge ape ea one gross 
each, with la 1 outside, and the fac-simile of his signatur 
ent ‘the —" of persons extensively engaged in tuition, , J. G. has 
introduced 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
re especially ada pot ns their use, being of different degrees 
o{dexiblty, and with , medium and broad points, suitable for 
of W riting taught in Schoo! 
all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
‘ens.—Merchants er wholesale Pian can be 





No. 91, JOHN STREET, aie YORK; and - 37, GRACECHU RCH 
STR ET, LONDON 





Wine no longer an Expe msive Luxury. 

Apel superior PO: RTS, SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c., ‘of which 

an extensive stock, are now 

TORNTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are onl: alf the usual duty. 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 s knoe agg aw free to any 
London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, or approved reference 
prior to delivery. 

«J find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 


too often sold for gem cE THEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
, 


The Analysis of Dr. re ieby sent freé on application —Brandy 
1. per gallon, — WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and a Spirit 
Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT-YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 


OCOANUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BES’ 
Prize Medals Jel mb ir ye = New York Teng Py 
Catal , con! ices and eve! icular, pos’ 
avaloeu Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, EC. 


UMMER BEVERAGES.—A tables aye of 
either of S. SAINSBURY’S FRUIT ESSEN peepared 
from choice fruits, and containing no chemical flavouring w heer er), 
mixed with an ordinary tumblerful of spring water, will form a 
delicious beverage.—176 and 177, Strand. 


Bilious AFFECTIONS induced Jy 
atmospheric heat, or a too ae diet, if not early 
often attended with serious consequent en any one finds 9 
ideas less clear than usual, his ey ht di dimmed and his head ae 
while he is indisposed to all exertion np 72 pase or mental, he ma: 
quitesure that he is in immediate need of some cooling and sage ying 
medicine. Let him send at se for a box of hehe 's ha! 
a few doses of these inestimab Pills his head ar ogats, ni 
spirits elevated, and all his en energies restored. Sold wy all eaucine 
Vendors throughout the world, and at Professor Holloway’s Estab- 
lishments, 244, Strand, London. 


mencoe OF EVERY PRPRIETION. 
000 IN CASE OF DEATH 


N THE EVENT OF INJURY, 
May be secured by an annual payment of 30. for a Policy in the 


RALWAY, PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMP. 
A special Act provides that Pein! Sab receiv compensation from 
this Company ae not barred thereby from on an full damages 
pg the party causing the injury—an advantage no other Goupeny 


It rt et found that ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN is more or less 
injured by accident yearly. This Company has already paid as 
compensation for Accidents £27,988. 


Forms of Pro) a and P; may be had at the Company’s 
St and at all the principal Hallway tations, where, also, Rail- 
Accidents alone e may be insured against by by the j journey or year. 

NO CHARGE POR car DUTY. 


rs’ Assurance Com) 
3, Old Broad Street, ‘Condon, EO. 


HE MUTUALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCTETY, 
ned that dua of the Soobrrettcw Yoon the 
door from Chea 


be in King Street, the first P- 
side, and immediately opposite their late off 


Cmantas Incatt, Actuary. 
39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Bans OF DEPOSIT, ESTABLISHED A.D. 
East, Landon. Parties desirous of InvEstiINe 
examine the plan of Taz Banx or Deposit 
rate of interest aay be obtained 
The interest is venweny, July. 


Forms for Opening Accounts sent free on 


4 brilliant condition, at 
alpen imported from "the 














unusual 
checked are 





Railway P: 
Offices, 








ication. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to £593,930 88. Od., invested in Government 
and other securities. Annual Income, upwards of £136, 000, 





Tue Hoy. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Cuareman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Derury-CHarrMan, 





ACCOMMODATION IN LOAN TRANSACTIONS. 
for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, 


monetary transactions, or when incomes 


pate to a greater extent than if delayed after that period. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 
—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance is 


simple interest being charged on the balance. 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, 


‘Such arrangement 
without the borrower having recourse to 


or assigning, and thereby parting with his Policy, d urre! 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such pecan Man . seagate actieets — 
The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necéssitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 
LOANS are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 
ADVANTAGE OF INSURING BEFORE 31st DECEMBER, 1858, 


—Policies effected before this date will partici- 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director. 
8, WATERLOO Piacg, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT IN STITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDO! 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANN jones, &e. 
(EstaBLisHepD Decemser, 1835.} 
DIRECTORS. 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. rman. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., Deputy ¢ Gee. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Castle, pers Reed, E 
John Feltham, Esq. Robert She Be et 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. Jonathan T' ‘orp, Es 
Charles Good, Esq. Charles Whetham, ‘Esq. 
PHYSICIANS. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D.,F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Bankers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, & Co., and Enemy of England. 
Solicitor—Septimus Day idson, 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, — ,F.RS. 
On the 20th of November last the total number of Policies issued 
was 20,626. 
annual income arising from 


The hetement 0 after 
bene FE £33,348 17s. 2d. for aba’ 


ment on pre- 
£211,405 7 8 
63,926 9 4 
Total income £275,331 17 0 
Amount of capital oe “Ay 500,367 17 11 
Amount paid for — arising from death, and 
bonuses accrued the £700,324 17 11 
The Directors in thelt ehener to the annual meeting on the 22nd 
December last, referred to the progress the Actuary had made in the 
investigation of the assets and liabilities of the Institution =. to 
the 20th of November last; they have now the pleasure of stating 
the amount of profit accrued as under ; 
Computed value of A es in Class IX. ........ 


Assets in this class 1,345,125 0 5 


1,000,090 16 6 





EsTaBLisHED 1837. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special a” 7 Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9; 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


Empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
1, Princes Street, Banx, Lonvon. 
MAJOR-GENERAL ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


Number of Policies issued, upwards of 11 
Annual Income from Premiums nmuiee of interest on invest- 
— upwards of £84,000. 
The age of the assured in every case admitted in the policy, satis- 
factory evidence thereof being required before the policy i is issued. 
very description of Life A business t ted, with or 
without participation in profits. 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Without Profits. 








With Profits. 





|_ Half | Whole 


Premium) Premium| Half- 


Yearly 
Premium! 


bin Annual 
jie Premium} 
| 


o semince. 
Premium. 














be DAYS OF és ACE.” 
By the regulations of each of these Societies,thirty days’ grace are 
allowed for payment of renewal premiums and inyeaer ts why 
the possibility of wey hee in regard to this important ma‘ 





Difference, being surplus or profit......... a. ee 345,034 3 11 
Of which the sum of £305,000 11s. 7d. is now in course of appropria- 
tion among the members, either by a reduction of premium for the 
next five years, or by apportioning a a bonus to the sum assured, .as 
they may have elected ; ene remaining £40,003 12s. 4d, being held in 
reserve to the next divisio’ 

e calculations are nee "yet ccmmmate in respect to policies the 
ay | on which fall due in October next, and those of January 
last, nor find the = riation of bonus to be added to those Policies 
where t en previously so applied. The Directors 
trust, nouelee Nay Bye shortly be complet 

As res the sum of £11,350 is also being pid palemnercse 
The following are a few nstances which illustrate the a 
ton gy original premiums made at this division for the five yea’ 
ing 20th November, 1862; and the aggregate amount of a 
meatt which has been made since the respective policies have been 
issued; and also the amount of bonus assigned to those policies 
which ‘partake of that mode of appropriation. 


REDUCTIONS IN PREMIUM. 





Date of Policy. Ma Paseo 


Age. 
Sum 
Assured. 
Reduction 
per Cent. 
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ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 





Total 
Date of Policy. Addition eam, 
” de 








eeeseses" 














s refer with great confidence to these statements, and 
Az yer wae both by the members and the public 
iy sa 


bus, with the last Report o of the Directors, and all 
ion, may be had on application at the Office. : 








Joseru Mansu, Secretary. 





nt is now being made upon A apt poly to the effect, that 
if death occur at any time during =~ ave of grace, the amount 
assured will be paid, less the premium d 

amma Francis, Secretary. 


HoONox ae LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
\ NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON. 
EsTaBiisueD 1823. 
meng ~~ HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esa. 
uty Chairman: ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esa. 
Advantages: 


utual Assurance. 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year. 
An accumulated Capital o: > 
During its existence the Society ‘has paid i in Claims | 
Reversionary uses have been added to Policies to 
the Extent of 
The last Bonus, declared in 1854, ‘averaged £67 per 
cent. on the P paid, an 
Policies in force . digi 
The Annual Income exceeds 
In pursuance of the INVARIABLE 
—_ of the Death of the Life Assu 
remium remaining unpaid, the claim wi 
subject to the payment of such Premium. 
The next Division of Profits will be made in 1859. 
Assurances effected prior to 3lst December, 1859, will participate im 
the Division in 1864. 
Prospectuses and full asia) = may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 





£1,695,000 
1,540,006 


890,000 


397,000 

7,627 
240,000 
rheticd of the Society, in the 
within the 15 da pope the 
be admitted, 








PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 

, Esq. | Kirkman D. H 
William ig D.C.  F. R.S. 
John Davi 


—— ig aoe old, 
s, Esq. Wm. 
William W alter Fuller, 4. Beujent ae ‘Shaw, i 
James A. agi el thew Whiting, 
Henry Grace, WW. yvill, jun =~ 3 
This armor! A offers complete security. 
te with icipation in four-fifths or 86 
per cent. of th 


Low rates the prods om with fe a in profits. 


Octavius Edward Coo -» M. =e. 





on approved security, in 
Annual Premium rn for the Assurance of £100 for the whole 
term of life. 


Age. 





Age. 


























Rozert Tvcxer, Secretary. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


__New Sznus, 
{No. 6. Aveusr 7, 1959, 








MESSRS. 


fg 
FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


With English Notes for Schools. Uniform with the GRAMMAR 
‘ “s SCHOOL CLASSICS. Feap. Svo. 


ADVENTURES de TRLAMAQUE, par FRNE- 


LON. Edited by C.J. DELILLE. 4s. 6d. 


HISTOIRE de CHARLES XIJ., par VOLTAIRE. 
Bdited by L. DIREY. 3s. 6d. 


SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. Edited 
by F. B.A, GASC, M.A. 3s. 


PICCIOLA, by M. X. B. SATNTAINE. _ Edited 
by Dr. DUBUC.’ 3s. 6d. 


2. 
MATERIALS for FRENC the er COMPO- 
SITION; or Selections from the 
a copious jous Foot Bolen, ae Binte te for mi a eo 
y F.E.A. — M.A., French Master at Brighton College. 
Peap. Bvo. 4s. 6 


3. 
FIRST FRENCH BOOK; bein f a New, Prac- 
1c! 


tical, and Easy Method ! Learning ments of the French 
ani y F. E.A.G 


f.A. er of “ Matertals for | 


guare. 
py it, LS ee Feap. ne 1s. 6d. 


A SHORT. AND EASY ACCESS TO THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, preceded by a Practical Treatise on 
French J Same and combining a A] sive of 
Grammars, Exercises, and Dialogues. 
the Use of Schools. By F. L. TCRGFAUD. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged by 8. A. Mayeur. Post 8vo. 4s. 

5. 


HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, depuis les Gaules 


jusqu ‘au ler Janvier, 1850. Avec Notes pour la traduction en 
nglais. Par A. R. DE MON’ ets 18 et 8. A. MAYEUR. 
Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


6. 
CLASSICAL TABLES. 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. P. FROST, 
A. 8vo. Is. 


IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS OF FREQUENT 


OCCURRENCE. 8yo. Is. 


LATIN ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. P. FROST, 
M.A. 8vo. 1s. 


LATIN VERSIFICATION. 8vo. 1s. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN SYNTAX. 
8yo. 1s. 


HOMERIC DIALECT : its Leading Forms and 
Peculiarities. By J. 8. BAIRD, T.CD. 


A CATALOGUE OF | GREEK VERBS, Irre- 
gular and : their Leading ‘enses in Use, 
‘ie Tnficetions ; with a Copious , containing 
Bey SDAIN Fe on, Rules for 3 ~— of Tenses, &c., 
, T. 8¥o. 


7. 
AUXILIA GRAECA; containing Fon Forms < of 


Parsing and Greek Trees, the-Greek 
centuation, Greek, Idioms, &e. By the Re vit POY FOWLER 


8. 
A LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. HEWITT KEY, 


M.A., Professorof ne mae ag ey and Head Master of the 
Junior School, in University College. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 


A SHORT LATIN GRAM AR, for Schools. 
By T. H. KEY, MA Edition. Post 8vo. 


10. 
LATIN ACCIDENCE ; consisting of the of the Forms, 
and intended to prepare Bors for Latin Grammar. 
The simple a ement of Eton r has been followed 
2s far as is ent with the Crude-Form System. Post 8vyo. 2s. 
11. 


RICHMOND RULES to FORM the OVIDIAN 
a as ny > —— an Introductory Preface. By J. TATE, 


12. 


QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS.  12mo. 
~ erpenae with 50 Engravings from the antique, 5s. ; moroceo, 








13. 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID: Amores, Tristia, 


With English Notes. By the Rev. 
A.J. MALE ANE, wr A. Feap. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


14, 
SELECTIONS FROM HERRICK, for Transla- 


tion into Latin Verse. By the Rev. A- J. MACLEANE, M.A. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 
15. 


MATERIALS FOR LATIN PROSE COMPO- 
SITION. By the Rey. P. FROST, M.A., inte, Follow of St. 








John's College, Cambridge. 12mo. 25. 6d. —Key 


16. 
RULES for the GENDERS of LATIN NOUNS, 











and the PERFECTS and SUPINES of VERBS; with an Appen- 
dix, containing Hints on Latin Construing, &c. By the Rev. H. 
HAIN ES, M.A. 1l2mo. 1s. 6d. 


17. 
Now ready, new edition, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, acorn J Explanations with 
Etymology. A Series of ‘Grammaticaland cae Questions 


suited to the Dictionary, and sj jally ity adap ted to the Public 
Examinations in the nguage, is prefixed. 





18. 
DR. RICHARDSON on the STUDY of LAN- 


GUAGE: an te per iagey of Horne Tooke’s “ Diversions of 
Purley.” Feap. $vo. 4s. 6d. 
19. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY of RELIGION; 
with Analytical Introduction and copious Index. By the Rey. 
B.STEERE, LL.D. 6s. 
20. 

THE ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By ERNEST 4nie. 4 Assistant Master in 
University College School. Post. 8¥: 

21. 


THE ENUNCIATIONS AND COROLLARIES 


bey eB 0 ti) ions in the First Six and Bleventh 
eae h Books EUCLID'S ELEMENTS. New Edition. 


THE ENUNCIATIONS AND FIGURES 

belonging to the propositions in the First Six and of the 

the Universities), tee Students in Geometry. “By the 

peed BRASSE,D.D. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. re bg 
23. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF EXERCISES IN 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, with an Appendix taining 


Pc cae Sigg Miscellaneous for the Use of 
Se! . By the Rev. G. PF. WRIGHT, M.A., Mathematical 
Master of Shrewsbury School. Crown 8vo. 39. 6d. 





24. 

A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF EXAMPLES 
in ARITHMETIC. ha the Rey. J. WATSON, B.A., of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Post 8yo. 2s. 6d. ; or with Answers, 

25. 


MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY: 
Trea’ Descriptive, Eg and Practical Astronom 
By JONN "DREW, F.R/A.S. Second Edition. Feap.8vo. 5s. 

26. 


FLORILEGIUM POETICUM ANGLICANUM ; 


Selections ~~ lish Poetry, for the Use of Classical 
Schools. 12mo. 3s. oi® 
27. 


A POETRY BOOK for CHILDREN. Iilas- 
trated with a highly -finished Engravings, by C. W. Cope, R 


A. Helmsley, S. Palmer, F. Skill, G. Thomas, and H. Weir. od 
Edition. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


a Popular 
omy. 


A POETRY BOOK for KATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
With 37 superior Ilustrations. Strongly bound. Crown 8yo. 1s. 
*," This work is largely used in National and Primary Schools. 
29. 
Now ready, price ld. each, or in a Volume, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY SERMONS FOR 
Edition. By the 
the en cade Snel he nc oR! he 
the Rev. Dr. Mober! , the Rt. Rey. the Lord Hishop of Lincoln tne 
Rey. Dr. Thomson, the Rt. Rey. th: fie Biehon, of St. sop of Slt 
Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, the 


bury, the Rev. Thomas Dale, he Right Rev, "ie ta i 
ie v. of 
sle, the Ri ight Rey. the Lord Bishop 








ee 


BELL & DALDY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


30. 
MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S POPULAR 
WORKS. 


PARABLES FROM NATURE. 
16mo. with four Illustrations, fifth cdition. 1s. 6d. 
PARABLES FROM NATURE. Second Series, 


1lé6mo. with four coh eaitionts second series. 
four Illustrations, second editio: 


WORLDS. NOT REALISED. 16mo. 
Frontispiece 


with 
, Second edition, 2s. 
PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 16mo. with four 
Iustrations, second edition, 2s. 
“ Earnest and beautiful "—Monthly Packet. 
THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS AND OTHER 


TALES. Second and cheaper edition. Feap. 8vo. with Frontij- 
piece. 2s, 6d, 


LEGENDARY TALES. Feap. 8vo. with Illus. 


trations by Phiz. 5s. 
THE POOR INCUMBENT. Feap. 8yo. 1s, 


31. 
In Feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


THE WAYFARERS ; or Toil and Rest. By 
Mrs. P. M. LATHA 
32. 


Now Ready, in Feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


MAGDALEN STAFFORD ; Or, a Gleam of Sun 
shine on a Rainy Day. A Tale. 


“A very bright, clever story."—Monthly Packet. 


33, 
Just Published, Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and Other 
Poems. By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
ae la 

34. 
Just Published, 


THE STUDY BOOK OF MEDIAEVAL ARCHI 
TECTURE AND ART Daina o Saas Working Drawings of 
the Princi Monnmests of Middieages, whereofthe Plans, 
i byt wg Ogg gs and Details, are renee Uniform Scales, 


» Esq., hit is issued in 
parts Imp. cre es an ee Te volumes, each 


First Series, 


Imo. with 


contain on copper, with descriptive text, 
yee 3i. 3s. oe ae 41. 4s. Volume I. and Parts I. to 
yIIL now ipety. Suties = Frogress has ‘been’ made to 


ensure regularit 
35. f 
i Just Published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 
CHOICE NOTES from NOTES AND QUERIES, 


by. the EDITOR. Vol. I—Interestin, weve Fee Ree 
ell worth: < samn i maticr, pleasant tr an 
pS wo o ation in a 
ES aka e of biography, literature, proverbs, 
eo age 








wa nek a it 6d. 
THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN ; with the 
Novel as to Suecessions. by W. GRAP L, Esq., 
M.A., Professor of J d in the P 'y Coles, 
icutta. 
37. 
In 8yo. price 5s. 
SOURCES OF THE ROMAN CIVIL LAW; 
By W. GRAPEL, 
Esa, a Mp ratsoubr of Surtontehtoes ie tes Peden le 
38. 


THE CHILDREN'S BIBLE Pit BLE PICTURE BOOK, 
Dah a Ns a for Y Bho Tepe opie, y lowe he al < ou 
Modern Artists. 


39. ‘ 
Now ready, in feap. 8yo. price 5s. 
TWENTY PLAIN SERMONS for Country 


bn owe Family Reading. the Rey. ALFRE 
GA’ , M.A., Vicar of “of Reciestiela we 


40. 
Now ready, in fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
PLAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By the Rev. 
F. C. PIGOTT, B.A., late Curate of St. Michael's, Handsworth. 
41. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 
LIFE IN CHRIST. Sermons preached at Christ 











Dr. M'Nelle, the Rev. L L. Claughton. the He Orb bent. i 
the Rev. J. R. Woodford. =e sida _ 





the Rev. J. LLEWELLYN 
DAVIS Pree oe ae of Christ — Marylebone, and 
Fellow ‘of Trinity Co College, Cambridge. 


LONDON; BELL & DALDY, 184, FLEET STREET. 











Printed by Jonx Wuearton, of No. 17, James’ —_ Peckham, in 


t the office, No. 4, Tou ‘Sle Street 


in the count: , at the office of Messrs. Baanevry & Bont, the 
Street, in the same precinct and 


Whitefriars, in the city of London; and published ty 


in the precinct of 
—Satvapay, August 7, 1858, 
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